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THE SOCIAL INADEQUACY OF EDUCATION 
Witi1aM Bennett Bizze_y 
This address delivered by President Bizzell, of the University of Oklahoma, at the Richmond 


meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools gives an insight into 
some of the problems of higher education. 


THE CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION SHERMAN PLato YounG 


Here are described the aims and methods of a course in which students who are not proficient 
in Greek or Latin may acquire familiarity with the classics through the reading of ancient 
works in translation. This course is described by an Associate Professor of Greek and Latin 
at Brothers College, Drew University, who has for several years been experimenting with 
such a course. 


IT’S NOT ALONE FOR KNOWLEDGE C. C. Plank 


In response to many requests from visitors the Director of Pioneer Hall tells of the eight lines 
of interest encouraged by the student-faculty council which directs self-government admin- 
istration of this freshman dormitory of the University of Minnesota. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES AND FACULTY CHANGES 
Wa ter A. LuNDEN 


The relation of business cycles to the membership of college faculties is discussed here by an 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Sociology of the University of Pittsburgh. 


A SOCIAL-ACTIVITIES SURVEY Ciara M. Brown 


From the Division of Home Economics, University of Minnesota, comes this report of the 
sociaLactivities survey in which almost one-third of the students enrolled in the University 
co-operated. 


WHAT KIND OF COLLEGE GETS THE BRIGHT STUDENTS? 
Jorpan T. Cavan 


A variety of data on the colleges and universities of the country gathered from several sources 
are here analyzed by Mr. Cavan, a Professor of Education, Rockford College. He found that 
relatively bright students tend to enroll in the four-year college rather than the junior college, 
in the large rather than small, and in the nationally pvt me rather than regionally accredited 
institution. Location, high fees, and large endowments he also found significant. 
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The Social Inadequacy 
of Education 


By WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL 


The Need of Adjusting Educational Practices to the New Social Order 


on education in a dynamic age. 

The topic has many ramifica- 
tions and suggests a varied range of 
discussion. It implies that we are liv- 
ing in a dynamic age and that educa- 
tion needs to take account of the 
temper of the times. Presumably, 
most of us subscribe to both of these 
assumptions. The age in which we 
live is characterized by the influence of 
power, and the energy generated by it 
has increased the momentum of practi- 
cally every device known to man. But 
the fact that the productive horse- 
power of machines in America now 
exceeds a billion does not tell half the 
story. The effects of the enormous 
increase in productive energy have 
influenced profoundly the thoughts 
and habits of man. Education as a 
social agency certainly needs to take 
account of these influences. 


2s eivca has been laid of late 
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Let us recall for a moment some of 
the things that science and technology 
have accomplished in our generation. 
It seems to us, in the light of all that 
has happened in recent years, that we 
have always had the motor car, the 
airplane, and the radio; but the fact is, 
these agencies of the new civilization 
are largely products of our own gen- 
eration. In 1903 motor cars were in 
the experimental stage, and no one 
thought of running one of these 
machines more than twenty miles per 
hour. Today if a man should run an 
automobile on a busy thoroughfare at 
this slow rate of speed, he would be 
arrested. Orville Wright in 1903 flew 
an airplane for $9 seconds in the air, 
and five years later a daring French- 
man flew a monoplane across the 
English Channel. Today the airplane 
has attained a speed of four hundred 
miles per hour, and ships of the air are 
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flying with such frequency and reg- 
ularity across the oceans that these 
occurrences have ceased to be news. 
Previous to the World War the “Lusi- 
tania” and “ Mauretania,” sister ships, 
of 31,500 tons displacement, were 
launched. It was assumed that they 
represented the last word in design 
and probably the maximum of speed 
that a seagoing vessel could attain; 
but now it is possible to cross from 
Southampton to New York on the 
“Queen Mary,” a ship of more than 
80,000 tons displacement, in four days. 
Back in 1902 Marconi sent a radio 
message across the Atlantic. This 
was regarded as a miracle of science; 
but today the radio has become a 
household necessity like the iceless 
refrigerator, the telephone, and the 
sewing machine. The moving picture 
began to attract attention in 1904; 
today it is the principal source of 
entertainment for millions. 

The increase in speed since the early 
years of this century has been swift, 
accelerated, and spectacular. The dis- 
tance between remote places has been 
reduced in twenty years almost to neg- 
ligible proportions. As Gerald Heard 
said in These Hurrying Years: “The 
increase of speed, the direction of 
exploration and the development of 
new senses may be taken as three 
advances all of which will influence 
soon and radically the life of man.” 
Never before in history has life been 
so characterized with change. Those 
of us living in this generation have the 
experiences of several epochs crowded 
into one lifetime. In the paleolithic 
period of geological history, it took 
three hundred years to change the 

INew York: Oxford University Press, 1934, p.309 
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style of chipping a flint instrument, 
Since the beginning of recorded his. 
tory, eras have been measured by 
milleniums. We speak for conveni- 
ence of the Periclean Age, the 
Augustan Age, and the Victorian Age; 
but, after all, they were merely differ. 
ent aspects of a common era in which 
emphasis was shifted from one aspect 
of life to another. So many events 
and experiences have been crowded 
into the period since the World War 
which are different from those of any 
past generation that it may be said 
we are living in a world that more 
distinctly differs from the last years 
of the nineteenth century than that 
period differed from the Elizabethan 
Age in England or the age of Louis XIV 
in France. 

Does education need to take account 
of this transformation? I think it 
does. To what extent has education 
been influenced by this speeding-up 
process? Not to any great extent. 
Educators, however, cannot be indif- 
ferent to the mechanical forces about 
us and the acceleration of speed they 
have generated. New reservoirs of 
energy are being tapped constantly, 
and they are multiplying the experi- 
ence and habits of everyone. It is 
these changes in thought and deed 
that should become the concern of 
education. 


pe us look at the picture from a 
slightly different angle. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
adopted at a time when conditions were 
different from what they are today. 
The organization of the government 
under the Constitution was adjusted 
to the temper of the times. Our fore- 
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fathers provided for great deliberation 
inprocedure. The machinery of gov- 
erment was designed to operate 
slowly. The Constitution attempted 
to establish three co-ordinate divisions 
of government—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. They 
were designed to slow down political 
action. 

We have been told recently that our 
Constitution was designed for a horse- 
and-buggy age. This is true in the 
sense that the organization of govern- 
ment under its provisions was designed 
to prevent hasty action; but with the 
acceleration of progress, increasing 
difficulties have been experienced with 
our legislative machinery. While the 
three divisions of government have 
been co-ordinate, they have not been 
equal in power and influence. There 
has been a remarkable parallel between 
the dominating influence of one or the 
other of these departments and the 
speed of social change. In the begin- 
ning, the legislative branch of govern- 
ment predominated over the executive 
and the judicial. In time, the judicial 
slowly gained supremacy over its 
two co-ordinate branches; but when 
the time came for prompt decisions, 
the executive branch slowly acquired 
predominance over the other two 
branches. Today, executive power 
everywhere has become the predom- 
inating influence. In times of crises, 
great decisions cannot wait on the 
slow processes of legislative bodies or 
the routine of judicial procedure. The 
situation became so acute after the 
World War that dictatorships arose 
to replace legislative bodies, and judi- 
cial tribunals lost much of their 
prestige and influence. 
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In this country we have seen an 
enormous increase in executive power 
in recent years. When President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office 
in 1933, the country was confronted 
with a crisis. The stability of the 
social order was threatened, and there 
was a demand for prompt decisions. 
Congress provided enormous funds 
from the public treasury and gave 
the Chief Executive unprecedented 
power to expend the money as he saw 
fit. Never in our history was such 
potential power placed in the hands of 
a president; but the country approved 
at the time, for the situation was des- 
perate. The thing we overlook, how- 
ever, in this tendency to concentrate 
power in the hands of an individual is 
that the mechanical forces, which sci- 
ence and technology have produced, 
have so speeded up our social order 
that the old organization of society 
based on slow motion and deliberation 
no longer fits into the scheme of 
things. 

I am not attempting to defend dic- 
tatorships or to justify the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of an 
individual. I am simply attempting 
to describe the situation as it actually 
exists. But the fact that we have not 
recognized the underlying causes of 
this readjustment in political power is 
at least one reason why we have fum- 
bled the ball and stumbled over the 


side lines. 


HE organization of our educa- 
tional institutions reflects much 
the same situation. Our school sys- 
tems were developed when social 
organization was relatively simple and 
mechanical power had not exerted 
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much influence on our habits. The 
machinery of education has increased 
through the years, and changes in edu- 
cational policies have become increas- 
ingly difficult. In the meantime, the 
mechanics of civilization have been 
reacting rapidly to change not only 
our thinking, but our capacity to per- 
form the task assigned us. The forces 
about us have been increasing our 
sensibilities and intensifying our emo- 
tions. Our thinking processes have 
been speeded up, and life has been sur- 
charged with new energies. 

It has been inevitable, under these 
conditions, that our educational sys- 
tem would get out of adjustment to 
life. It is a strange paradox that the 
research activities in our institutions 
of higher learning and the new appli- 
cations of knowledge made by our 
schools of technology should contrib- 
ute to throwing the whole educational 
system out of gear. But this has 
actually happened in our own time. 


E HAVE taiked about func- 

tional education. Everyone re- 
alizes that our educational institutions 
are not ends in themselves but means 
toanend. They are designed to adjust 
life to its changing environments. I 
am not unmindful of the fact that 
during the past century new objec- 
tives have been set up. An ever 
changing curriculum has been adopted 
in an effort to adjust education to the 
demands of the time. But, in the 
meantime, complexity in organization 
within our institutions has increased 
steadily. Governing boards, faculties, 
committees, and department heads 
have slowed down the machinery 
and clogged up the works. Under 
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existing conditions, it is almost impos. 
sible to make changes either in inter. 
nal organization or policy. 

Much is heard these days about 
overspecialization and differentiation 
in subject-matter. Before the rise 
of modern science knowledge increased 
so slowly that it was easy to keep 
the subject-matter of instruction wel] 
adjusted in the curriculum. Faculty 
members found it relatively easy 
to go about the task of digesting, 
interpreting, and relating old knowl. 
edge to fresh accessions to this or that 
field. No one was disturbed by a 
sense of haste lest a new discovery 
might upset the program of instruc- 
tion. But with the rise of modern 
science and the widespread interest in 
research, educational administrators 
slowly lost their control over the con- 
tent of knowledge. 

With the great extension of the 
scope of knowledge as a result of mod- 
ern research, differentiation of courses 
began and specialization developed. 
Glenn Frank in Thunder and Dawn 
said: 

We could not if we would, and we 
would not if we could, wipe from the 
record the rise and results of specializa- 
tion in man’s quest for new knowledge. 
But, as tool or technique, specialization 
has its limitations, and when it is forced 
to function beyond these limitations its 
use results, at best, in diminishing returns 
and, at worst, in downright hurt.? 


This situation has developed two 
serious consequences. In the first 
place, in setting up arbitrary boun- 
daries for scientific knowledge, we are 
losing the perspective of scientific 
knowledge as a whole. At a time 

*New York: Macmillan Company, 1932. p. 208 
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when research is breaking down the 
border lines between the sciences, the 
arbitrary departmentalization in our 
institutions is setting up barriers that 
are harmful to education. The inter- 
relation of geology and geography, 
physics and chemistry, zodlogy and 
botany illustrate this situation. It 
has been found necessary to hyphen- 
ate science to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the several fields. In order to 
relate biology to chemistry, we now 
have departments of biochemistry; 
and departments of geophysics that 
present a synthesis of the border line 
between geology and physics. This 
hyphenation is going on through a 
long list of newly established relation- 
ships in the field of research and inter- 
pretation. While I have nodisposition 
to disparage this synthesis of material 
within the twilight zones of knowl- 
edge, I remind you that it is largely 
the product of overdifferentiation 
of subject-matter. 

In the second place, this differen- 
tiation has resulted in overdepart- 
mentalization in our institutions and 
has promoted a spirit of competition 
between departments that is adding 
greatly to the cost of education and 
creating internal problems of admin- 
istration that are indescribable. When 
the depression settled down upon us 
and resources for education were 
reduced, there was much talk of a new 
synthesis of knowledge and a consol- 
idation of interrelated departments. 
It was generally believed that this sit- 
uation provided the opportunity for a 
solution of the problem. But strange 
as it may seem, the machinery of edu- 
cation operated too slowly for much 
to be accomplished. It is a lament- 
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able fact that little was actually 
accomplished in integrating knowl- 
edge and synthesizing departments. 


MPETITION in education has 

taken on a more serious aspect in 
the organization of state systems of 
education. In many states, particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest, the 
number of state-supported institu- 
tions exceeds the requirements for 
educational service and the ability of 
the state governments to supply ade- 
quate resources for them. In many 
cases, these institutions in an effort to 
increase student enrollments are dupli- 
cating needlessly the work of each 
other. This has brought severe crit- 
icism on the part of the public and 
given justification for the charge that 
educators are not conserving the 
resources for education or utilizing 
them wisely. 

Throughout the country junior col- 
leges have emerged from the high 
schools, teachers’ colleges have ex- 
tended their courses to standard four- 
year colleges, and some of these 
institutions are awarding Masters’ 
degrees. In our universities the col- 
lege of liberal arts has lost its way in 
an effort to do high-school work, col- 
lege work, and a certain amount of 
specialized work in several fields. The 
confusion of objectives on the part of 
the college of liberal arts has tended 
to discredit the Bachelor’s degree. 
This situation explains Barrett Wen- 
dell’s suggestion that it would simplify 
educational procedure to confer the 
Bachelor’s degree upon every child at 
birth. 

There are few people today who 
know what a university really is or 
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should be. There are colleges that 
are called universities and universities 
that are called colleges. The quality 
and scope of the work of these institu- 
tions are as confusing as the name 
each one bears. Essentially, a univer- 
sity is an educational institution 
designed to promote educational re- 
search and to provide instruction in 
the various fields of professional edu- 
cation. The Ph.D. *degree is the 
highest academic recognition of a 
university. The catalogues of our 
universities in setting out the require- 
ments for this degree state that the 
student must present an acceptable 
thesis which represents an original 
contribution to knowledge; but all of 
us know that this is only one of the 
numerous fictions found in every 
catalogue. 

Junior colleges have come to occupy 
an important place in American edu- 
cation, but our university adminis- 
trators have not yet discovered this. 
These colleges have exerted little 
influence upon the organization of uni- 
versities. I think that the two-year 
junior college is an unstable element 
in our system of higher education. In 
time, perhaps, the public junior col- 
lege will develop a four-year curric- 
ulum embracing the last two years of 
high-school work and the first two 
years of college. Other types of jun- 
ior colleges will probably become four- 
year senior colleges of technology or 
liberal arts. As President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins pointed out in 
The Higher Learning in America, 
there is need for an institution to give 
a general education. Although, as he 
says, we do not know what a good 
general education is, or the content 
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of the curriculum required for it, it js 
likely the junior college may be the 
one institution that should be assigned 
this task. But, be that as it may, 
it is certain that the junior college js 
destined to exert a profound influence 
both upon the organization of our 
high schools and of our universities, 
The duplication of effort and con- 
fusion in standards are well known to 
every one. These problems are dis. 
cussed at almost every teachers’ con- 
vention, but we do not seem to be 
able to do anything about them. Sur- 
veys are made often, and elaborate 
reports are printed recommending 
adjustments in educational organiza- 
tion in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. In a few isolated cases, 
reorganization and redirection of effort 
have resulted from these surveys; but 
in many states, no evident benefits 
have been derived. Legislatures work 
too slowly and educational machinery 
is too complicated to do the thing that 
everyone realizes should be done. 
There is one other situation to 
which attention should be called. The 
great increase in student enrollment 
in most of our schools and colleges has 
caused many people to charge that 
too many students are enrolling in our 
institutions and that we are attempt- 
ing to educate many of them far 
beyond their native capacities. Some 
critics are daring enough to suggest 
percentages which range all the way 
from 10 to go per cent. Most of us 
will agree that there are students 
enrolled in our schools and colleges 
who cannot profit by the educational 
process, while others are enrolled in 
specialized courses and professional 


3New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936+ 
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schools who do not have the aptitudes 
to succeed in the vocations to which 
they aspire. This problem has baflled 
educational scientists and adminis- 
trators for a generation. Psycholog- 
ical tests and other devices have been 
used to differentiate the moronic goats 
from the intellectual sheep. Voca- 
tional clinics have been established 
and personnel-guidance organizations 
have been set up to help students 
determine their capacities and limita- 
tions. But who would be so bold as to 
proclaim that we have found the solu- 
tion to this problem? 


HIS analysis is sufficient to show 

the social inadequacy of educa- 
tion, but the picture would be far 
from complete without some reference 
to the position of the social sciences in 
the curriculum. The age in which we 
live has produced a bewildering num- 
ber of social problems that have 
bafed the best minds of the world. 
Taxation, governmental control or 
regulation of business, international 
trade and tariff, monetary problems, 
technological productivity, unemploy- 
ment, economic security, limitation of 
armaments, crime and racketeering, 
prohibition, mental hygiene, birth 
control, safety on highways, use of 
leisure time, and shifting moral stand- 
ards are illustrations that come readily 
to mind. 

Many of the social problems of 
today are new and involve untried 
experience. A. N. Whitehead says in 
his Adventures of Ideas: 


The whole of this [our] tradition is 
warped by the vicious assumption that 
each generation will substantially live 
amid the conditions governing the lives 
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of its fathers and will transmit those 
conditions to mould with equal force the 
lives of its children. We are living in the 
first period of human history for which 
this assumption is false.‘ 


This very startling statement accounts 
for the futility of our efforts in solving 
the many problems that press for 
solution. 

The sense of futility so widespread 
today is due to a feeling that we are 
slowly losing control over the forces 
which science and technology have 
unleashed for us. This has created an 
attitude of distrust of science in some 
quarters. Some years ago a great 
English bishop went so far as to 
declare that a holiday on scientific 
investigation is desirable; but this is 
certainly not the attitude of most 
thoughtful men, for it is generally 
understood that to retard the progress 
of science would be to place restric- 
tions upon the increase of knowledge 
and change a dynamic society to a 
static one. 

It is generally understood today 
that the way out of our difficulties is 
to bring the social sciences to a place 
of importance comparable to that of 
the natural sciences. There is need to 
develop techniques in the social sci- 
ences similar to methods of research 
in the natural sciences. 

Science is concerned only with the 
discovery of truth; but it is one of the 
paradoxes of our civilization that as 
science has increased our knowledge, 
the spirit of uncertainty about the 
future of society has steadily in- 
creased. This situation has caused 
many to believe that the way out of 
our uncertainty is not by placing 

‘New York: Macmillan Company, 1933. p. 82. 
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restrictions upon the scientific spirit 
but by elevating the social sciences to 
a place of equal importance with the 
natural sciences. 

There has been a widespread belief 
that it is practically impossible to 
make the scientific habit of thought 
prevail in the consideration of the 
solution of social problems. The appli- 
cation of statistical and other research 
methods that are now being applied in 
the solution of social problems indi- 
cates that laboratory practice can be 
utilized in the scientific investigations 
of the social-science worker. In Sci- 
ence and the Scientific Mind, the book 
by Leo E. Saidla and Warren E. 
Gibbs, the authors say: 

In every phase of our life there should 
be that same seeking for truth, that same 
clearness of vision, and that same strict 
adherence to the facts, which characterize 
the men of science. When we learn to 
carry the same habits of thought that we 
develop in the laboratory into our 
political, social, economic, and com- 
mercial life, we shall soon work a 
revolution in the forms that these aspects 
of our civilized life have developed. We 
are notably aware of the effect science has 
had on industry.® 


The same thought was in the mind 
of Harry Elmer Barnes when he said 
in his book, The History of Western 
Civilization: 


The stupendous changes wrought by 
critical thought, science, and technology 
in our material civilization have given 
rise to problems that can be solved only 
by a corresponding development of the 
various social sciences which deal with 
the diverse aspects of social life that have 
been so thoroughly revolutionized since 


’New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 
p- Vii. 
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the days of George Washington. . , , 
We must bring the social sciences up to 
something like the same level of develop. 
ment and objectivity that has already 
been attained by the natural and applied 
sciences. Not only must we develop 
in this way accuracy and comprehensive. 
ness in the particular social sciences, but 
we must also provide for proper and 
intelligent co-operation between them, 
As modern society is a unity of diverse 
processes and institutions, so these social 
sciences must be a co-operating group 
enriched by contributions from investiga- 
tors in many realms of human endeavor! 


The people of the United States 
have now entered upon a vast pro- 
gram of social welfare. Social security 
has become the dominating thought 
in the minds of our political leaders. 
In the enthusiasm of the moment, 
there is danger of much misdirected 
effort and wasteful expenditure of 
public funds. The institutions of 


higher learning have an opportunity | 


that they have never had before to 
give the right direction to the whole 
program of social legislation. 


HERE is need to simplify the 
organizations that have been 
established as a means of speeding up 
educational procedures. The public 
has a right to look to educators for 
leadership in developing educational 
machinery that will serve the social 
needs of society more effectively and 
speedily. Retardation of educational 
adjustments has brought upon us the 
evils of over specialization and depart- 
mentalization, institutional competi- 
tion and duplication, and caused the 
[Continued on page 287] 
SNew York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1935: 


Vol. II, p. 1106. 
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The Classics in Translation 


By SHERMAN PLATO YOUNG 


Making Available to the College Student the Treasures of Greek and 
Roman Culture as Interpreted by Great Scholars 


HE status of the classics in 

American higher education is 

being rather clearly defined. 
The long and bitter battle between the 
classics and science has reached a 
decisive conclusion; and there is 
a definite, widespread trend away 
from classical courses. Members of 
the classics departments of our col- 
leges are confronted by the dilemma 
of either carrying on a futile struggle 
for the immediate restoration of the 
classics to their former primacy in the 
curriculum, or planning some offering 
that can be a reasonable substitute for 
the old courses. Thousands of stu- 
dents have decided that they will not 
labor at the mysterious intricacies of 
the original tongues with fruitless 
returns. Faculties have grown sym- 
pathetic to this mood, and have 
removed the old requirements in 
Greek and Latin. Other departments 
have felt that the classics department 
should provide a humanistic back- 
ground for upper-class courses. This 
demand has forced the organization 
and offering of courses in Greek and 
Roman literatures given in English 
translation. Some teachers of the 
classics have been hesitant and antag- 
onistic in response to this new oppor- 
tunity; others have discovered an 


extraordinary approach to ancient cul- 
ture in this recent tendency. 

It seems certain that increasingly 
large numbers of students are going 
to learn of Greece and Rome through 
these new courses in English transla- 
tion, or have no formal contact with 
their stirring ideals and noble thought. 
This trend, however, means neither 
the annihilation of the classics depart- 
ment nor even the withdrawal of 
courses in the original tongues. Such 
old courses will still prove attractive 
to many capable students who can 
know the great classical writers at 
first hand with facility and enthusi- 
asm; yet it is quite obvious that the 
old requirements in ancient languages 
will be superseded by some new 
arrangement. 

What is the point of view of the 
teacher of the classics as he faces the 
fact of this new and unbending trend 
in the curriculum? Experience has 
shown that it is folly for some students 
to struggle with Greek and Latin. 
These new courses can open wider 
horizons of ancient culture than two 
or three years’ halting study of the 
original tongues has provided. This 
is the usual testimony of students 
who have had the chance to make 
the comparison. Their enthusiasm 
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reminds one of Keats’ animation upon 
discovery of Chapman’s Homer: 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne: 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into hisken;.. . 


The classics department will con- 
tinue to offer full concentration in the 
original tongues but will recognize 
the validity of modified requirements 
permitting the option of courses in 
translation. These courses must not 
be an appendix to the English depart- 
ment. The specialist in Greek and 
Latin should be ready to offer the 
courses in English translation as basic 
work of his own department. The 
teaching experience will be novel to 
many instructors. There is no high 
tradition of accepted procedure. The 
job of bringing the widest and deepest 
impact of Greek and Roman culture 
upon the minds of modern college stu- 
dents requires exact determination of 
our aims and assiduous experimenta- 
tion with teaching procedures. 


HE classics department must be 

aware of the peculiar nature of 
its particular institution, and must 
direct all its work to the realization of 
the institutional aims. The more 
clearly and definitely any department 
defines its own purposes, the more 
efficiently will it function as an educa- 
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tive agency and contribute to the 


achievement of the wider objectives of { 


the college. 

Men have approached the classics 
with various purposes. The Middle 
Ages were actuated by an interest in 
Greek thought and philosophy. Schol- 
ars laboriously studied Latin grammar 
in order to master the Latin transla. 
tions of Aristotle which were the text. 
books of the schools. The Renaissance 
students mastered Greek grammar for 
the sake of Greek style and learned 
Latin grammar in order to be able to 
write Latin verse and elegant Latin 
prose. The acquaintance of the Mid- 
dle Ages with the Greek mind resulted 
in a marvelous widespread philosoph- 
ical fertilization of the whole of West- 
ern thought. The Renaissance sought 
beauty in its contact with the classics 
and created an eternal art. The fertile 
minds of both periods studied the past 
for the sake of the present—not the 
past for the sake of the past, nor the 
past for the sake of mere erudition, 
which is always barren. The history 
of Europe shows that a contact with 
Greek philosophy produced a philo- 
sophical revival; and aesthetic contact 
with the classics gave birth to an 
amazing artistic Renaissance. Europe 
also provides several instances of the 
outcome of dynamic contact with the 
whole of Greek culture. Germany in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies aimed to assimilate the whole 
of Greek thought. It was the union 
of German genius and Greek culture 
as a whole which produced the Ger- 
man New Humanism. Germany in 
the nineteenth century illustrates the 
result of integral contact with the 
whole of Greek culture. The lively 
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THE CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


intellectual spirit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is due in large measure to the 
continuous contact which the studies 
of those universities have maintained 
with the whole of Greek and Latin 
enius. There is probably no histor- 
ical example of a nation which theo- 
retically asks from the classics a 
purely grammatical training; practic- 
ally there are many. Father Charmot 
in L’Humanisme et [’humain has 
shown that the vast majority of stu- 
dents studying Greek and Latin in 
Belgium, France, and England never 
advance beyond a merely grammat- 
ical contact with the classics.’ French 
educationists admit that the greater 
number of their students never get in 
touch with the spirit of classicism in 
its original sources. They doubt if the 
results, values, and methods which 
can be gained from a merely gram- 
matical classicism are worth the 
trouble. They have decided to teach 
the classics in such a way that the 
students shall really be able to reach 
the living streams of Greek and 
Roman life. They are determined to 
break through mere verbalism and 
penetrate to the soul of classicism. 
The European authorities will prob- 
ably continue to work through the 
original tongues. In the United States 
it seems certain that the approach to 
the same desirable objectives will be 
made through courses in English 
translation. 

We may clarify our problem by 
suggesting detailed aims for our guid- 
ance. The classics department will 
make available for all students the 
salient facts of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature and life without the use of the 


1Charmot, Francois. Paris: Editions spes, 1934. 
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original languages. The writer feels 
that this course should be a general 
requirement of all students. The 
material can be chosen and organized 
so that it provides a background for 
both studies in the classics and the 
work of the upper level. The ancient 
writers in the creative eras of life will 
be discovered by the students. The 
great translators of the classics and 
their specific contributions to the lit- 
erature will become familiar. 

As they perceive the growth and 
continuity of the various types of 
writing in Greece and Rome, the stu- 
dents will sense the living nature of 
the ancient literatures. 

Since literature lives only when it 
is wrought into being by vibrant, cre- 
ative personalities, the students need 
acquaintance with the great names of 
classical literature. They must feel 
the cohesive force of literature in 
Western life; they must see that 
Greece and Rome have provided the 
roots for the whole tree of Western 
culture. This function of integration 
must be one of the basic aims of a 
course in the classics in English 
translation. 

The classics department will be 
rigid in its demand for clear expression 
in idiomatic English. This is a general 
aim which the classics department 
must strive diligently to achieve and 
maintain. 

Since the classics department is cog- 
nizant of the importance of ideals and 
standards in the life of an educated 
citizen, the comprehension and enun- 
ciation of the whole traditions of 
ancient life shall provide the motiva- 
tion for our labors. How success- 
fully we accomplish this job is highly 
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significant for the citizens of contem- 
porary society. These objectives rec- 
ognize the immediate demands of 
campus life and, at the same time, 
supply the basis for future utilization 
of the life and thought of the past in 
vocational or leisure-time pursuits. 


HERE is no great tradition to 

guide us in specific teaching pro- 
cedures for the courses in translation. 
The writer’s correspondence with other 
instructors reveals varying treatment 
of the material. There must be careful 
experimentation to discover the meth- 
ods most suitable for bringing the 
impact of Greek and Roman culture 
upon our national life. Several facts 
have emerged from the experience of 
the present writer. 

Four semesters will be required to 
do this job in an adequate fashion. 
Two semesters can be used for the 
presentation of “Life” or “Civiliza- 
tion” and two for “Literature.” The 
former courses have been taught for 
many years. The general approach 
has been fairly well defined, although 
modification may be necessary at cer- 
tain points. 

A suitable volume of selections from 
the works of classical authors may 
profitably serve as a basic textbook 
for the course in “Literature.” Special 
assignments in the full works of the 
most significant authors or in extraor- 
dinary translations can be made as 
opportunity demands. 

A maximum of reading in the actual 
writings of the classical authors and a 
minimum of reading about them will 
be most profitable. In this course the 
major emphasis should be placed upon 
the thoughts and ideals of the writers. 
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Inability to use the original tongues 
undoubtedly prevents the student 
from comprehending the full creative 
power of an ancient author. We must 
discover the weakness or excellence of 
the translator, but always relegate 
him to a secondary position. In most 
cases we can grasp the problem that 
presented itself to the original writer, 

The student should have at hand a 
reliable handbook of the literature 
which is being studied. At this point 
the instructor who is trained in the 
classics can enrich the course with 
varied information which the instruc. 
tor from the English department 
would not be expected to command. 

Occasional themes and _ quizzes 
provide a satisfactory check on the 
students’ reactions to the material. 
There can be an interesting variety in 
these papers; for example, essays in 
dramatic and literary criticism, char- 
acter portraits, and comparative stud- 
ies. The long range of the literature 
offers limitless possibilities for writing. 

This course must be a co-operative 
effort. The instructor is obliged to be 
a patient and sympathetic guide over 
a trail that is never easy. It has been 
possible to develop a series of “Sug- 
gestions for Study” as a companion 
for the particular volumes used as 
textbooks in the course of translation. 
The writer has worked with this course 
for six years, and by checking optional 
theme topics and lists of questions 
submitted by students has devised 
an instrument which facilitates the 
approach of the students to the sig- 
nificant portions of a vast and diver- 
sified literature. Without such help 
the student will find the corpus of 

[Continued on page 288] 
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It’s Not Alone for Knowledge 


By C. C. PLANK 


The Administration of One Dormitory at the University of Minnesota 


HAT restrictions in hours 

are placed upon the men? 

What regulations do you 
have here? are the two most frequent 
queries of men and mothers, respec- 
tively, who come for the first time to 
Pioneer Hall, dormitory for men at 
the University of Minnesota. The 
answers are as vastly different as the 
significance behind each question. 
The first query is easily and briefly 
answered. Doors .o the sixteen Pion- 
eer Hall house units are never locked. 
The second is neither so easily nor so 
briefly answered. Let us imagine our- 
selves seated comfortably in the office 
of the director as he attempts to show 
a mother what the dormitory has to 
offer her son in lieu of home influence 
and of interested, personal super- 
vision of high-school instructors. 

In structural accommodations Pio- 
neer Hall is undoubtedly one of the 
finest in the country. Covering an 
entire block on the towering blufts of 
the mighty Mississippi, it is ideally 
situated for campus activity and 
transportation facilities, located as it 
is within two blocks of the campus 
and within one of the transit lines. 
The athletic building is conveniently 
close; and the highway and byways of 
the Mississippi are at hand for those 
mildly inclined toward exercise. 


The dormitory provides the most 
modern of residence advantages with 
careful supervision and at a moderate 
cost. Pioneer Hall houses 536 men. 
Most of them live in three-room suites 
accommodating two men. Separate 
bedrooms and a comfortably fur- 
nished study give each man the 
utmost in privacy and space. Clean- 
liness of surroundings and regularity 
of good, substantial meals are no 
small factor in the physical well-being 
of the residents. 

Quiet for study is maintained dur- 
ing the evening hours. The men 
may gather in the two well-furnished 
lounge rooms for conversation, quiet 
games, radio, or music, however. 
Each lounge boasts of a grand piano. 
The “browsing” library of some 
eight hundred volumes donated by 
President Coffman furnishes _biog- 
raphy, fiction, and travel for the 
student’s hours of relaxation. 

Physical comfort at Pioneer Hall is 
only one of many advantages offered 
by this fine dormitory. Continued res- 
idence in Pioneer Hall is crystallizing 
a spirit whose influence will extend 
widely as the alumni go out into other 
communities. Already a “pride of 
ownership” is felt, simplifying regu- 
lation, and rendering it more co-oper- 
ative, and thereby more effective. 
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The opportunity of association with 
men from other states and countries 
gives to the group an added impe- 
tus toward world understanding and 
peace. Students from freshman to 
graduate rank are to be found in the 
list of residents. A cross section of 
an institution living together in such 
a social and cultural atmosphere 
becomes an integral part of that insti- 
tution in its influence upon each 
individual. This democratic and cos- 
mopolitan grouping affords Pioneer 
Hall its richest educational oppor- 
tunity. 

In such a group supervision by exam- 
ple and by self-regulation becomes 
of prime importance. Because of 
this, the system of self-government 
has been carefully and thoughtfully 
worked out with enough flexibility of 
form to permit variations which only 
a period of resident living in the Hall 
could reveal as necessary. 

The counselor system had _ been 
tried and found good at many other 
universities. With amendment it filled 
the particular needs of Pioneer Hall. 
Combining counselsorhip with leader- 
ship in the activities program seemed 
to meet those needs, and this mod- 
ified system is used in Pioneer. 

The director of the Hall acts in a 
supervisory capacity. Immediately 
responsible to him are the eight coun- 
selors, one counselor for two house 
units. The director of Pioneer Hall 
and the eight counselors serve as a 
“board of directors” in the self- 
governing system. 

In addition to this supervisory 
committee is the All-Pioneer Hall 
Council, a group made up of house 
presidents chosen by vote of each of 
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the sixteen units. One of the number | 


is elected as Pioneer Hall president, | 
The Council serves the purpose of ’ 
representation in campus politics and 
tormulates such rules as developing 
situations seem to demand. A mem. 
ber of the advisory group of coun. 
selors acts as a delegate to the 
bimonthly meetings of the All-Pioneer 


Council. 


ELF-REGULATION receives fur. 

ther emphasis in the election by 
the separate units of a vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, a social and 
an athletic chairman. The house 
officers act as a group to legislate on 
matters affecting the members. Each 
house handles most of its own prob- 
lems, but, in case of need, draws upon 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
counselor. The house president also 
serves as an assistant to the counselor 
in his house unit, while the social and 
athletic chairmen provide a means of 
communication between the social 
and athletic counselors and individual 
residents. 

The choice of the graduate advisors 
is a matter of much concern to 
the director. Heads of departments 
are consulted for suggestions of 
candidates who will fill the require- 
ments. In the selection of coun , 
selors, character, scholastic record, and 
undergraduate activity are consid- 
ered. Leadership in a special field, | 
ability to understand men of college 
age, personality, and a broad acquaint- 
ance with campus life are demanded. , 
From this it will be evident that a 
high standard of leadership has been 
set for these students of graduate 
rank who will fill the post of counselor. 
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As has been suggested, each coun- 
selor is selected for leadership in a 
distinct activity. His general duties, 
however, will be to get personally 
acquainted with the men in the two 
houses which he supervises, to advise 
with them on their problems, to rep- 
resent them in need, and to work for 
the interests of the entire group. 
Along with this he will be in charge of 
that All-Pioneer project for which 
his talents and training peculiarly fit 
him. This particular phase of his 
work will be explained in detail later. 

The counselor is expected to direct 
his efforts toward the orientation of 
his group in campus life, to give 
the necessary assistance in program 
adjustment, and to promote desirable 
social attitudes and conduct. Lest it 
be concluded that this educational 
program sound formal or imposed, 
further consideration will show that, 
for the most part, it is indirect and 
incidental to the larger problem of 
assisting men to live together and of 
adjusting them to campus and uni- 
versity routine with the richest results. 

Personnel service by counselors in 
Pioneer Hall embraces all attempts 
on their part to assist the individual 
student with his personal problems. 
During the first week of school each 
counselor receives a report on the 
students under his supervision. This 
report includes extra-curricular inter- 
ests, hobbies, home ties, and a health 
chart on which will be recorded the 
student’s weight for each quarter. 
Incidentally, this in many instances 
has been increased by as much as 
forty pounds. The index to friendly 
service which such a report can give is 
of great service to the counselor. The 
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object is not to encourage residents to 
dwell unduly upon their individual 
problems but rather to provide friendly 
personal assistance to those who need 
or invite it. 


O MUCH for the general duties 

of these graduate advisers. It 
has been stated that they must qual- 
ify for leadership in a particular field. 
The activities program carried on at 
Pioneer Hall admits of a variety of 
interests, and for each general division 
a counselor serves as leader. Music, 
social, athletic, and tutorial projects 
may be listed as representative activ- 
ities. A résumé of two years’ trial of 
the plan must of necessity be richer 
in ideals than in attainment, but the 
results are offered with a good deal of 
conviction that the plan is most 
workable. 

The music counselor goes into 
action immediately with the begin- 
ning of Freshman Week at Pioneer 
Hall. Various entertainments are 
given, and at all of the after-dinner 
meetings the direction of group sing- 
ing is carried on by the counselor. 
Most of the music during this week 
should be the university songs to 
induce in first-year students what is 
generally known as “college spirit.” 
The glee club and orchestra groups 
are organized early. This year the 
glee club of twenty-five to thirty men 
held its first rehearsal during the sec- 
ond week of school and has held two 
rehearsals weekly. Last year the 
fifteen-piece orchestra provided the 
music for the “Pioneer Hall Hour” 
broadcast. Instrumental soloists are 
included in all glee-club programs. 
String ensembles, brass trios, and 
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quartets furnish special Pioneer Hall, 
Sanford Hall, and Nurses’ Hall enter- 
tainment. With limited time for 
rehearsals at his disposal, the music 
counselor has achieved a distinctly 
socializing feature in dormitory life. 

The organization which provides 
tor the social life of Pioneer Hall res- 
idents consists of the social counselor 
and the chairmen from the sixteen 
house units who together form the 
social committee. The social coun- 
selor co-ordinates the various » cial 
activities, arranges for informa) cnter- 
tainment, and acts in an advisory 
capacity to the committee when plan- 
ning the biquarterly dances. These 
six dances are the major social events 
which each organized group on the 
campus is permitted to sponsor, and 
are open only to Pioneer Hall res- 
idents and their guests. 

In addition to these larger affairs, 
arrangement is made for small group 
parties with university women, both 
off the campus and in Sanford Hall, 
university dormitory for women. A 
very successful type of “‘co-ed”’ enter- 
tainment is the Pioneer-Sanford din- 
ner party. Twenty-five Pioneer Hall 
men go to Sanford Hall in exchange 
for a similar number of Sanford 
women at Pioneer. Dancing and 
games in the recreation room follow 
the dinner. Incidentally, these par- 
ties have proved very successful as a 
dating bureau. 

The remaining activities of the 
social counselor are concerned chiefly 
with special entertainment and music. 
Early in the fall this form of diversion 
is undertaken twice a week. It is 
gradually superseded by the other 
programs of recreation, athletics, and 
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music as they get under way. In the 
current year, however, special evening 
and Sunday-dinner programs included 
sixty-eight concerts alone, provided 
by symphonies, quartets, soloists, and 
dance orchestras. 

A checkup on the various types of 
entertainment reveals a program by 
Major Bowes University of Missouri 
Campus Quartet, various winners of 
Minneapolis Journal-R. C. A. audi. 
tion contests, and a Negro Quartet 
(FERA). Bernie Bierman gave a 
football talk, and Phil Brain showed 
football pictures. Two style shows 
for men were staged by downtown 
stores. Amateur nights at the dinner 
hour, and a festively arranged and pro- 
grammed Christmas party provide 
additional glimpses of the responsibil- 
ities which lie before a social counselor. 


HE purpose of the athletic pro- 

gram at Pioneer Hall is to pro- 
vide individual and group activity 
toward various ends. First of these 
aims is to put each participant into 
good physical condition and to furnish 
an outlet for surplus energy. Fellow- 
ship and development of leadership 
are yet other goals toward which the 
program of sports is directed. The 
recreational work is divided between 
the athletic and recreational counsel- 
ors. The athletic chairmen chosen by 
the house units and the athletic 
adviser serve as a clearinghouse for 
the sports program developed with 
the aid of the intramural department 
of the university in the matter of 
equipment, fields and floors, rules and 
officials. The intramural division pro- 
vides for participation in nearly two 
dozen different sports, eleven of which 
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have been found best suited to the 
Pioneer Hall type of organization. 

Pioneer Hall teams play under reg- 
ular intramural schedules and rules, 
and are ordinarily expected to follow 
the same routine as the other univer- 
sity teams. At the beginning of the 
fall quarter contact with the intra- 
mural office is established by the ath- 
letic counselor to secure schedules and 
other registration details. A meeting 
of the athletic chairmen, selected by 
the house units, with the counselor 
decides the method of group action. 
Touchball teams are organized imme- 
diately; golf and tennis tournaments 
are arranged and pushed through as 
soon as possible because of Minnesota 
weather conditions. At the beginning 
of the winter quarter similar plans are 
made for the winter sports, using the 
same setup in organization. A ski 
tournament, cross-country racing on 
the University golf course, hockey, 
tobogganing, and skating provide 
variety of interest to the sports sched- 
ule. Indoor group activities include 
volleyball, basketball, and handball. 
At Pioneer it was found best not to 
run volleyball and basketball at the 
same time. Baseball, diamond ball, 
golf, tennis, horseshoes, and squash 
racquets make for a full program in 
the spring quarter. 

Each house is usually represented 
in the various team sports. The inter- 
est at present in hockey and baseball 
is not great enough to warrant indi- 
vidual house teams, so that one 
team represents All-Pioneer. Greatest 
enthusiasm centers in touchball, dia- 
mond ball, and basketball, with vol- 
leyball running fourth and tennis, 
singles, a close fifth. In a summation 
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of numbers, it was found that 300 of 
the 536 residents enter into some form 
of athletic activity. 


S WAS already stated, the rec- 
reational program is in charge of 
two counselors. The work of the ath- 
letic advisor has been reviewed. The 
aim of the recreational counselor is to 
furnish to the Pioneer Hall residents 
as many varied types of recreation 
within the Hall as facilities permit and 
interests warrant. Each resident is 
encouraged to participate in some 
form of recreation during the year to 
serve as relaxation from a too solid 
diet of work and study. 

Two recreation rooms in the base- 
ment of the dormitory provide space 
for various games and activities. In 
the one are shuffleboard courts, a golf 
driving net, and billiard tables, for 
which a minimum charge is made. In 
the other room are four ping-pong 
tables and ten card tables equipped 
for checkers and chess. Tables for 
cards and chess are also found in the 
two lounges on the main floor. A new 
handball court in the billiard room is 
seldom vacant. 

During the fall quarter a series of 
contract bridge lessons is given to 
teach the fundamentals of the game 
to beginners. Especially do Freshmen 
seem anxious to learn and to play. At 
Thanksgiving time bridge tourna- 
ments are organized which continue 
during the winter quarter and are 
divided into two groups, for inex- 
perienced and for skilled players. 

Other tournaments organized and 
played include chess, checkers, ping- 
pong, shuffleboard, and handball. In 
ping-pong, billiards, and chess, par- 
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ticularly, all University champions 
gave a series of exhibition matches for 
the benefit of Pioneer Hall residents 
during the past year. 

At every social function, recrea- 
tional facilities are open, free of 
charge, to all residents and guests. 
The recreational counselor supervises 
the rooms, providing all necessary 
equipment and acting as a referee in 
emergency. Weekly dancing classes 
at the Nurses’ Hall have been spon- 
sored by the recreation advisor. These 
have been extremely popular and well 
attended. 

Participation records reveal two 
hundred residents taking part in the 
tournaments, with ping-pong an easy 
favorite. This number does not include 
participants in all forms of recreation, 
a record obviously difficult to secure. 
Among men a sports program needs 
no defense and justifies whatever 
effort is put forth in organization and 
administration. 


O ASSIST the student to his 
best possible scholastic perform- 
ance is the peculiar duty of the educa- 
tional counselor. This is done largely 
by personal conferences. The stu- 
dents’ scholastic reports are open to 
the counselor at the end of each quar- 
ter, and contacts are made with those 
whose records indicate help is needed. 
Consultations with the deans of the 
colleges by the scholastic counselor are 
eftected in the attempt to close the gap 
between student and instructor. 
During the fall and winter quarters 
of the current year, the scholastic 
advisor interviewed some 180 stu- 
dents, 12 of which conferences were 
prompted by reports from the office 
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of the dean of the College of Sc. 
ence, Literature, and the Arts. The 
remainder were prompted by exami. 
nation of the students’ reports in the 
office of the dean of student affairs, 
Many of the students interviewed 
were recommended to the tutorial 
counselor for special tutoring. 

This brings us to a most interesting 
attempt in the field of education. For 
a long time educationists throughout 
the United States have decried the 
increasing estrangement of pupil and 
teacher. We feel that an attempt to 
bridge this gap cannot help but have 
a meritorious effect. 

A tutorial system is only as good as 
its tutors, which is another way of 
saying that a movement depends in 
the last analysis upon its leadership. 
The man who would tutor must be 
interesting, he must be informed, 
must be able to teach, and he must be 
interested in the work. On the other 
hand, the student must feel that the 
service really belongs to him and is 
of most value when it is actually put 
into use. 

With these things in mind the 
tutorial counselor at Pioneer Hall 
plans his course. Upperclassmen and 
graduate residents are solicited by the 
counselors in the various house units, 
and a systematized list of those who 
would be willing to give an hour or 
two per week to tutoring those in 
need is made. This list is not pub- 
licized but is in charge of the tutorial 
counselor. A graph of tutors, sub- 
jects, rooms, days, and hours is then 
carefully compiled. This record is 
given to each of the eight counselors, 
and when an “SOS” comes from any 
student, his counselor checks over the 
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NOT ONLY FOR KNOWLEDGE 
ist. If the subject is posted, the 


student is sent to the tutorial coun- 
selor who arranges for time and tutor. 

In the initial survey (1934) 68 
tutors in 35 subjects were listed. The 
“Pp. A.” system, the “Pioneer Piper” 
(news organ), and the counselors pub- 
licized the plan to freshman residents. 
It was explained that there would be 
no tutoring the last seven days of 
each quarter. Each tutor was given a 
record blank to note accomplishments. 
At the end of the first quarter (1935) 
about one-fifth of the residents had 
used the plan, and great satisfaction 
was expressed by both tutor and 
tutored. 

The only pressure used is with 
those who fail at midterm. These 
students are contacted, and the 
tutorial system is plainly suggested 
as a remedy. 


ARIOUS means are employed to 

sell the idea to the residents. 
Pride of accomplishment is encour- 
aged and stressed as an element in 
Pioneer Hall prestige. A Hall and 
House spirit is fostered wherever pos- 
sible and within reason, in order that 
residents may be kept mentally as 
well as physically “on their toes.” 
The success of the plan can be cer- 
tified only after a thorough and 
extended trial, but a review of the 
results shows that it has steadily 
increased in favor among the residents 
during its two-year trial, and with it 
established as a regular routine, the 
service will undoubtedly continue to 
benefit larger numbers. The list of 
tutors and subjects is carefully checked 
at the beginning of each quarter, and 
publicity is given as before mentioned. 


2c1 


In the year just finished, sixty men 
availed themselves of the service. 

Of course all of these activities are 
intrinsically sound and admirable. 
But like the hen in the old jingle, 
Pioneer Hall counselors know “‘it pays 
to advertise” in order to get across 
their separate and combined pro- 
grams. So the publicity counselor is 
called into active service. 

It is his duty to create good will 
toward the programs and to promote 
their use. He must also present all of 
the Pioneer Hall activities to the uni- 
versity administration and to the 
public in such a manner as to give a 
clear impression of what is being 
attempted and accomplished in the 
dormitory. 

To this end the daily and weekly 
press in Minnesota and adjoining 
states has been given news releases 
which included feature articles, edi- 
torials, straight news stories, and 
pictures. A weekly newspaper, the 
“Pioneer Piper,” dedicated to the 
promotion of Pioneer Hall interests 
and activities has been established. 

This mimeographed news sheet, 
varying from a single sheet to an 
eight-page effort, has been conducted 
with the advice and under the general 
direction of the publicity counselor. 
An editor and business manager 
appointed by him choose their own 
staff of assistants from the students 
who report for assignments. Individ- 
ual aptitudes and interests decide 
where each man will best serve the 
paper. More than thirty students 
outside the regular staff have contrib- 
uted periodically to the “Piper,” 
which publishes news of interest to 
residents. A prize is offered for the 
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best news story, sports write-up, fea- 
ture article, editorial, interview, book 
review, poem, and cartoon submitted 
during the year. 

Six hundred copies are distributed 
free each week to the residents and to 
faculty members. Twelve hundred 
copies of a special Christmas edition 
were sent to the parents of Pioneer 
residents and to the editors of various 
newspapers in the home towns of stu- 
dents. Copies are saved for the per- 
manent files of Pioneer Hall and for 
the University library. 

Newspaper stories—publicity mate- 
rial with news value—and the social, 
athletic, and political activities of 
“Pioneerites” have been printed in 
the Minnesota Daily, the university 
newspaper, the Twin City newspa- 
pers, and various other daily and 
weekly papers in the home towns of 
Pioneer men. In the publicity record 
book kept by the counselor, clippings 
during the first six months of the 
1935-36 school year total approx- 
imately four hundred column inches. 
These clippings come from Minneap- 
olis publications alone, and do not take 
into account the hundreds of column 
inches of other copy in outside papers. 

An eighth line of interest encour- 
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aged through the counselor system 
is that of forensics. Students inter. 
ested in debating, public speaking, 
or parliamentary procedure carry 
their problems and difficulties to the 
graduate in law who holds the advis. 
ory position. The forensics counselor 
stands ready to offer advice and aid 
to the All-Pioneer Council in mat. 
ters of campus policy; he also acts as 
parliamentarian for all meetings within 
Pioneer Hall. While this service has 
not been patronized so much as oth- 
ers, it has been developing increased 
interest among the residents, and the 
assumption is natural that its purpose 
will be attained more nearly after 
the service has become thoroughly 
instated in the Pioneer Hall program 
of activities. 

As this imaginary interview draws 
to a close, the mother receives the 
assurance that, if her son is willing to 
make use of the various facilities 
offered by the dormitory, if he is will- 
ing to co-operate with, and seek the 
aid of the counselors, Pioneer Hall 
will build into his life that abundance 
and richness which those sturdy Min- 
nesota pioneers, whose names adorn 
the individual house-units, built into 
their community, church, and state. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 5] 
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Economic Changes and 
Faculty Changes 


By WALTER A. LUNDEN 


Fluctuations in the Business Index and Changes in Faculty Membership 


INCE public and private funds 

maintain and operate higher 

educational institutions, it is 
important to determine whether varia- 
tions in the economic structure of a 
society are in any way related to the 
changes in the faculty membership of 
universities and colleges. In general, 
it is supposed that schools increase 
their teaching staffs during periods of 
prosperity and decrease them with 
business reverses. With this assump- 
tion in mind, the faculties of twelve 
higher educational institutions in the 
United States have been surveyed.! 
These included four universities, four 
colleges, and four technical schools. 
A period of 33 years, from 1g00 to 
1933, was covered. In 1905-1906 
the universities had a combined 
faculty of 1,179; the colleges, 133; 
and the technical schools, 336. In 
1932-33 the same totals had in- 
creased to 4,674, 299, and 963, 
respectively. When index numbers 
were used with 1914 as the base 
year (100), the index of the uni- 


‘Faculty members below the rank of instructor 
were not included. Some of these data are from a 
more comprehensive study on “Changes in Mobility 
and Structure of Higher Education in the Western 
World since 1100 A. D.,” a Doctor’s thesis in the 
library of Harvard University. Statistics have been 
derived from the files of the institutions involved. 


versity rose to 220 in 1932, of the 
college to 163, and of the technical 
school to 172. 

For purposes of comparison the 
annual percentages of change in the 
faculties of the three types of schools 
have been computed and plotted 
against the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company general business 
index annual average deviations for 
the year ending in May, with a lag 
of one year.2 This information is 
given in Figure 1. Upon examination 
of the chart it is evident that there 
is no definite and uniform relationship 
between the faculty curves and the 
economic index, except for serious 
and prolonged movements. Declines 
in all the faculty curves have followed 
descents in the economic index at five 
instances, 1906, 1909, 1916, 1921, and 

?The annual averages of the monthly standard 
deviations of percentage deviation from the normal 
have been computed from A. T. and T. General 
Business Index given in Frederick Mill’s Statistical 
Methods (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1924. p. 358). Figures from 1917 forward have 
been computed from the A. T. and T. monthly 
reports. The year ending in May has been used, 
because it coincides with the regular school year. 
The lag of one year appears to bring better results 
than two or three years. 

The annual percentages of change in the faculty 
memberships have been used instead of the per- 
centage of deviations from a normal trend, because 


these tend to underestimate the relationship 
whereas the latter overestimates the same. 
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1932, whereas upswings in all lines 
have synchronized at three points, 
IgII, 1924, and 1925. 

If we consider the total incidence 
of agreement and disagreement as 88 
for the entire period, the faculty 
curves agree with the economic index 
in 46 cases, or 52 per cent of the 
total (see Table 1). Fluctuations in 
university faculties reveal 15 points 
of agreement to 16 of disagreement, 
college faculties 19 to 12, and tech- 
nical-school faculties 12 to 14. The 
college faculties display the highest 


A. T. and T. Index 
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Fig. 1. Percentages of faculty membership 
changes and the index of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 
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percentage of agreement, 61 per cent, 
with the business cycle, and the 
technical-institute faculties the least,: 
47 per cent. The greatest number of 
agreements occurred in the five-year 
periods of 1907 to Ig11 and 1922 to 
1926, while disagreements were more 
in evidence from Igo1 to 1g06 and 
1927 to 1932. 

hen we examine the individual 
records of the twelve schools, it soon 
becomes evident that staff increases 
or decreases do not synchronize. In 
the present depression five institu- 
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tions cut their faculty memberships in 
1930-31, three in 1931-32, four in 
1932-33, and one as late as 1933-34. 
If we grant that the depression has 
been a factor in these reductions, the 
lag has varied from one to four years, 
Furthermore, in three schools (two 
colleges and one university) the teach- 
ing staffs increased in the face of 
continued business recession. 


W: CANNOT state specifically 


or with any degree of gen. 
erality the relation of the business 
index to the number of teachers 
in higher educational institutions. 
Much depends on the duration and 
severity of the business cycle as well 
as the character and type of the 
institution. If the economic recession 
is long, widespread, and serious, it 
is logical to assume that institutions 
will decrease the size of their teaching 
staffs. A few schools, nevertheless, 
have increased their faculties in spite 
of the continued decline in the 
business index. A well-endowed insti- 
tution may maintain its faculty mem- 
bership in the midst of economic 
setbacks and shrinkage in student 
enrollment. Not every “wealthy” 
school, however, has been able to 
keep its staff intact, for much depends 
upon the condition and security of 
its funds. In some cases, well-secured 
funds yielding small dividends have 
survived the financial reverses better 
than unwise lucrative investments. 
Thus, two institutions, both well 
endowed, may respond differently 
to depressions because of the nature 
of their resources. 
In addition, the stability of a college 
or university depends on its admin- 
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ECONOMIC AND FACULTY CHANGES 


istrative policies and the allocation of 
its expenditures. Efficient manage- 
ment of resources and budget may 
enable a school with limited means to 
keep a faculty. This in turn hinges 
upon how much money is spent for 
salaries, for buildings, and physical 
equipment. An institution in the 
midst of a heavy building program 
at the inception of a depression may 
not survive as well as one already 
adequately equipped. Furthermore, 
the maintenance of staff is related 
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their frenzy to save themselves from 
complete economic disaster, struck out 
blindly, often without regard to the 
consequences of their acts or the welfare 
of the institution.’ 


It is also known that college 
faculties have been reduced during 
periods of relative prosperity, with 
the appointment of new adminis- 
trative officers. It is true that these 
reductions are temporary, but never- 
theless they are losses due to non- 
economic factors. These and many 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN CHANGES IN FACULTY 
MEMBERSHIP AND THE Economic INDEX 
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to the derivation of the resources of a 
school—whether gained from state 
funds, endowment, or tuition. State- 
supported institutions have found it 
dificult to adjust programs in the 
past five years. Many such Western 
schools in the midst of an agricultural 
background have curtailed finances 
much more than some of the older pri- 
vate schools on the Atlantic seaboard. 


But it must be admitted, I think, that the 
state institutions have been more exposed 
to public criticism. They have been on 
the front line of attack. The people, in 


other factors make an all-inclusive 
conclusion impossible. Variations and 
exceptions indicate that changes in the 
teaching staff do not invariably follow 
fluctuations in the business index. 
The deductions and the judgments 
which may be inferred from the 
foregoing material are limited and 
subject to exceptions. It is evident 
that long and serious business reces- 
sions generally precede decreases in 


8Coffman, L. D. The State University: Its Work 
and Problems. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. pp. 260-61. (Aselection 
from addresses delivered between 1924 and 1933). 
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faculty membership of higher educa- 
tional institutions. Diminutions of 
staff are more closely associated with 
the downward movement of the 
business index than increases of the 
same are with the rise in the economic 
cycle. Institutions thus tend to re- 
duce faster than they expand the 
teaching staff. Institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the country respond to 
the same economic changes in differ- 
ent years. Also, the same institution 
has reacted with no degree of uni- 
formity to two or more depressions. 
At one time the reduction came two 
years after the economic disorder, at 
another time four years, and in some 
instances no diminutions appeared. 
Here is an instance of one of the many 
non-measurable factors in social phe- 
nomena. The institutional metabo- 
lism or the entrance and exit of 
teachers depend in part on the 
stability or equilibrium of a par- 
ticular school. Some urban institu- 
tion with unstable enrollment and 
unwise business program may add 
a large number of teachers to the 
staff with increased matriculation and 
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consequently cut the same with sud. 
den decreases in the size of the student 
body. Another institution where the 
enrollment is regular and less transient 
correspondingly will add fewer pro. 
fessors. The former school will of 
necessity suffer greater losses than the 
latter. Thus, the effect of economic 
reverses depends on the character of 
an institution. In some _ instances 
the faculty membership has remained 
intact because professors have con- 
sented to teach without full stipend. 
Finally, it should be made clear 
that each of the foregoing statements 
is based upon the assumption that 
staff reductions or expansions have of 
necessity followed economic fluctua- 
tions. It is possible and highly prob- 
able, however, that changes which 
have paralleled the economic cycle 
have been due to chance or non- 
economic factors. Therefore, no claim 
can be made for a constant and 
uniform relationship between the busi- 
ness index and faculty membership 
of higher educational institutions, 
although a close correlation appears 

to exist in a number of cases. 
[Vol. VIII, No. 5] 
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A Social-Activities Survey 


By CLARA M. BROWN 


Student Social Life at the University of Minnesota 


ANY factors are tending to 

focus attention upon higher 

education today: the tre- 
mendous growth in enrollments with 
the resulting change in the type of 
students; the depression which has 
upset all of the preconceived notions 
regarding the value of a college 
education in terms of its financial 
returns or its likelihood of guarantee- 
ing its possessor a job; and the fact 
that youth itself is in more or less 
open rebellion at what the college has 
done and what it has failed to do. 
No one can serve as a college adviser 
and not be aware of the fact that all 
is not well with the student body; 
no one can deal intimately with 
students in any capacity without 
realizing that a distressingly large 
number of them are timid, lacking the 
ordinary social graces, hesitant about 
meeting people, and so convinced of 
their social inadequacy that they live 
in comparative isolation despite the 
fact that they rub elbows with 
hundreds of people every day. While 
some still maintain that the only 
important function of a university is 
to stimulate intellectual growth, the 
adherents to this opinion are de- 
creasing. Health services, intramural 
sports, psychiatric clinics, counseling 
systems, and the whole program of 


personnel work indicate a growing 
interest in developing an all-round 
individual. 

Extra-curricular activities have 
evolved, in the main, because stu- 
dents were determined to have some 
contacts with reality. When they 
found that the curriculum did not 
offer these, they sought them else- 
where. The majority of college stu- 
dents are not motivated by a desire 
for high intellectual life, although a 
lot of college faculty members try 
to pretend that they are. Some are 
quite unable to attain such a level, 
no matter how well motivated; others 
with adequate mental ability, since 
the type of education to them seems 
unrelated to their lives and their 
problems, refuse to bother more than 
is necessary to get by. 

Burnham in The Normal Mind 
points out that the absolute essentials 
for a sound mentality are a task, 
a plan, and freedom—freedom in 
choosing the task, in making the 
plan, and in carrying it out. Per- 
haps nowhere in most colleges is there 
much opportunity for doing this 
except in extra-curricular activities. 

Various points of view are held 
today by faculty members and admin- 
istrators regarding these activities. 
Some believe that they should be 
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tolerated so long as they do not 
interfere with students’ education, 
and participation in them is held 
out as a reward for satisfactory 
scholarship; some believe that they 
are desirable for those who are not 
academically minded; some corsider 
them a legitimate and important part 
of students’ education and urge each 
student to discover one or more in 
which he can find enjoyment. They 
assume that the function of the 
college is to permit student groups to 
organize or to assist them to organize 
and then to exercise whatever super- 
vision is required. Rarely has any- 
one assumed that it was the function 
of the college to help the students 
learn to use these opportunities. 
The prevalent opinion is that there 
is too much participation, and the 


problem is to “put on the brakes.”’ V 


As a matter of fact, there seems to be 
ground for such a belief when one 
notes the number and variety of 
campus programs and social events. 
When one gets below the surface, 
however, and finds out the extent 
to which the student body as a whole 
participates in these affairs, it is a 
different story. 


GROUP of student leaders at 

the University of Minnesota 
in June, 1933, petitioned the president 
to appoint a committee to “analyze 
the social needs of students and to 
make suggestions as to how these 
needs may be met.” To this com- 
mittee were named representatives of 
student organizations and of the 
various agencies that were attempting 
to deal with personnel problems. 
At the first session of the committee 
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such conflicting points of view were 
expressed that it was recognized that 
additional facts would need to be 
available before any recommendations 
could be made, so a subcommittee 
was appointed to collect and analyze 
data relative to the situation on 
the campus. 

The only feasible way to obtain 
information about individual students 
seemed to be through a questionnaire 
study, and this was made in January, 
1934. The questionnaire was set up 
in three sections: the first was planned 
to collect all possible information 
about the social activities of the 
students, certain socioeconomic data 
that might help to explain their 
social behavior, and their comments 
upon social life at the university; the 
second comprised two series of state- 
ments dealing with the kind of social 
contacts they enjoyed and their social 
behavior; and the third asked for 
information regarding the factors each 
felt would make for his happiness, the 
obstacles he believed stood in his way, 
and his philosophy of life. 

Only the findings collected on the 
first section will be discussed here. 
The second section furnished data for 
developing scales of social preference 
and social behavior which apparently 
have rather high validity. These 
scales are described in two articles by 
E. G. Williamson, which are to appear 
shortly in the Journal of Social 
Psychology. The data collected from 
the third section have been handled 
by a competent social worker who is 
also a skillful psychiatrist, and this 
material will soon be published. 

The questionnaires were distributed 
to all students whose names were in 
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SOCIAL-ACTIVITIES SURVEY 


the fall directory. They were accom- 
panied by a letter from the President 
in which he explained the purpose of 
the investigation and urged students 
to fill out and return the question- 
naire. Returns were received from 
approximately twenty-five hundred 
students—only about 27 per cent of 
the student body. This number was 
probably as high as should have been 
anticipated in view of the fact that a 
great deal of personal information was 
requested, that students were asked 
to put down in definite form attitudes 
which had probably up to that time 
been largely unverbalized, and that 
the only device used to stimulate 
them to answer the questionnaire 
beyond the president’s letter of trans- 
missal, was publicity in the Minnesota 
Daily, which went to all students. 
Since no names were signed, this 
ruled out a factor which often invali- 
dates such studies. 


HE representativeness of the 
sampling of students returning 
the questionnaire can scarcely be 
questioned since whether they were 
classified by sex, by college, or by 
class, the percentages of the groups 
were similar to the percentages of 
the groups that were enrolled in the 
university. A slightly higher propor- 
tion of members of fraternities and 
sororities answered the questionnaire 
than of the nonaffiliated students. 
The parents of the majority of the 
women had at least a high-school 
education; but those of the men had 
less, the median education of the 
parents of the men in education not 
going beyond the eighth grade. In 
no college did even a fourth of the 
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men come from homes where either 
parent had graduated from college. 
Those whose parents’ education was 
limited had distinctly fewer social 
contacts than did those whose parents 
had gone to college. 

Slightly more than half of the stu- 
dents came from the Twin Cities and 
lived at home while attending the 
university. This group was much 
better satisfied with college life than 
were those from outside the Twin 
Cities and seemed, on the whole, to 
lead much more adequate social lives. 

The occupations of the fathers were 
classified into seven categories, accord- 
ing to the 1930 Brussels Revision of 
the Minnesota Occupational Intelli- 
gence Scale. For both the men and 
the women there was a fairly sym- 
metrical distribution, with the mode 
at the third level (technical, clerical, 
and supervisory). Practically nocases 
fell in the unskilled labor group. The 
majority came from families with 
incomes under $3,000, about a tenth 
from those with less than $1,000, and 
about a tenth from those with over 
$5,000. 

The proportions of freshman and 
senior students were practically identi- 
cal in every income group, indicating 
that the family income has little or 
no effect upon the probability of 
survival in college, as revealed by 
this cross-sectional] method of com- 
parison. It was found to have a 
definite influence, however, upon many 
of the things that students did, upon 
their interests, and upon their enjoy- 
ment of certain activities. 

There were marked differences in 
the proportion of students in the 
various colleges who were earning 
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money while they were in college: 
the largest percentage of women 
earning money was in home eco- 
nomics (42 per cent in contrast with 
about 25 per cent in other colleges); 
the largest percentage of men earning 
money was in agriculture and forestry 
(63 per cent in contrast with about 40 
per cent in other colleges). A third 
of the men and about half of the 
women earned no part of their college 
expenses, but this was due apparently 
more to the inability to find work than 
to the lack of desire, since many stu- 
dents wrote at some length regarding 
their unsuccessful search for jobs. 
As would be expected, there was a 
definite relationship between the size 
of the family income and the extent 
of student self-support. More than 
half of the women and two-thirds of 
the men in the lowest income group 
were self-supporting, with a fifth of 
both sexes dependent entirely upon 
their own earnings. 

The number of hours spent in 
earning varied from none to 40, with 
the mode between four and seven 
hours per week; most of those who 
worked put in less than 15 hours 
per week. Three-fourths of the 74 
people, ranging from eighteen to 
fifty-seven years of age, who worked 
more than 40 hours per week were 
evidently part-time students since 
they carried less than 15 hours of 
class work; but there were some who 
were carrying full programs. 

In interpreting these data it should 
be kept in mind that the situation 
described probably represented the 
worst period of the depression from 
the standpoint of college students; 
the financial situation of their families 
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was about at the lowest ebb; and it was 
before any plans were inaugurated to 
provide work scholarships from state 


and Federal funds. 


HE majority of students were 
much less interested in cards and 
dancing than they were in many 
other leisure-time activities, whereas 
the most popular form of entertain- 
ment in their homes was card playing. 
Nine per cent of the women and 
seven per cent of the men reported 
that they had spent nothing for 
social activities during the fall quarter 
of 1933. The following quotation is 
typical of this group: “I have neither 
time nor money. My last indulgence 
was a movie last July.” A third of 
the men and almost half of the women 
spent $5 or less, in contrast to 20 per 
cent of the men and 13 per cent of the 
women who spent more than $25. 
Twelve per cent of those who came 
from families on the lowest-income 
level spent nothing on social activities; 
and the modal amount for the entire 
group was between $1 and $5. 
About a third of the men and a 
fifth of the women spent less than five 
hours per week on social activities; 
about a tenth spent as much as 20 
hours per week, while 7 per cent of 
the men and 5 per cent of the 
women—Io per cent of those in 
education—spent none at all. The 
most decided decrease in social par- 
ticipation in college below that in 
high school was likewise shown by 
the women in education—62 per cent 
so indicated. 
The students who stated they had 
spent no time differed markedly from 
students who stated they did spend 
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sOCIAL-ACTIVITIES SURVEY 


gome time on social activities. They 
were far less likely to have dates, 
know any faculty members, have 
informal contacts with friends, or 
have as many as twenty-five new 
acquaintances since coming to college. 

Except in the case of members of 
fraternities and sororities, students 
tended to participate less in social 
functions in college than they did in 
high school; and with each succeeding 
year, the less the participation. It 
may be that many do not learn to 
study in high school and find the 
scholastic competition in the uni- 
versity so strenuous that study re- 
quires a disproportionate amount of 
time. With the large numbers who 
are working their way through, there 
is probably less time for recreation 
than in the more carefree days of 
high school, and the less studious 
ones may have dropped out. Failure 
to participate because most activities 
cost money was frequently cited, 
especially by the men; some said they 
did not have appropriate clothing; 
others that there was no one with 
whom they could go, and they seemed 
to feel that so many of the activities 
in which they would like to engage 
demanded a girl on the part of the 
man or an escort on the part of the 
girl. Some lived so far from cam- 
pus that they found it impossible 
to get back for the college functions, 
but this did not explain why they did 
not continue contacts with off-campus 
groups. Some were evidently aware 
of their ignorance of social customs 
and were so uncomfortable at social 
functions that they preferred to stay 
away. It would seem that the major- 
ity of the students exhibited a decided 
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seriousness of purpose and, rightly 
or wrongly, were tending to con- 
centrate upon their studies or on the 
business of earning a living rather than 
upon so-called extra-curricular activi- 
ties or other types of recreation. 

It is to be expected in a large insti- 
tution that informal social contacts 
between faculty and students outside 
the classroom will be more limited 
than in smaller colleges; but one is 
hardly prepared for the fact that more 
than a third of the men and almost 
half of the women apparently had no 
social or personal contacts with fac- 
ulty members. One might conclude 
that the students were not interested 
in extra-classroom contacts with the 
faculty; but 80 per cent stated they 
would like to know more faculty 
members. It is worth noting that 
little more than half of either sex 
professed to enjoy studying and only 
a fourth of the men and half of the 
women in the Arts College did so in 
contrast with about half of the men 
and 60 per cent of the women in 
every other undergraduate group, 
including the General College. 


TUDENTS will avail themselves 

of cultural opportunities if they 
are accessible and inexpensive. Excel- 
lent concerts have recently been 
offered on the campus at nominal 
prices and the free University gallery 
has been established. Each of these 
the students have attended in large 
numbers. A large proportion of the 
student body derives little benefit 
from the many extra-curricular activi- 
ties on the campus. Athletics was 
the only activity in which as many as 
a third of the men engaged and the 
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Y.W.C.A. the only one in which as 
large a proportion of the women did. 

With the multitude of social organi- 
zations to which students may belong 
relatively few belong to any one 
organization. The significant thing 
was the proportion of the students 
that did participate. Half of the 
men and 40 per cent of the women 
engaged in no campus activity during 
the fall quarter of 1933. About 
a sixth of the men and a fifth of 
the women participated in one, two, 
and three activities, respectively, but 
there were marked differences between 
colleges. 

As would be expected, a smaller 
percentage of Seniors than Freshmen 
belonged to no organization. Possi- 
bly one should feel no concern over 
the fact that a third of the freshman 
women and more than half of the 
freshman men had made no contacts 
with any organization by the end of 
their first term in college; but when 
a fifth of the senior women and a 
third of the senior men were in a like 
situation, it is not a matter to be so 
lightly dismissed, if one believes that 
such contacts make for the desirable 
social adjustment of people. 


NOTHER important question is 
whether students who fail to par- 
ticipate in campus activities find such 
contacts off the campus. Of those 
who were not participating in campus 
activities, a third participated in no 
organized activity off the campus, a 
third checked church attendance only, 
and the other third found contacts 
in a miscellaneous group of activities. 
Twelve per cent of the women and 17 
per cent of the men apparently 
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participated in no organized activity 





either on or off the campus. Trang. | 
lated into actual numbers, this means | 


that about twelve hundred men and 
about six hundred women were in the 
nonparticipating group. 

The reasons given for nonparticipa- 
tion were chiefly lack of time and 
outside employment and _ lack of 
funds—all of which doubtless overlap, 


Some said they had not been invited | 


or that they lacked information about 
the organizations; some that they 
lacked the ability to do the things 
in which they would like to engage 
such as journalism, dramatics, and 
athletics; some that they were too 
shy to make the attempt to join any 
organizations; and a small group cited 
parental objections. It was interest- 
ing to note that only two per cent 
stated that their nonparticipation was 
because of lack of interest in social 
activities. 

It was recognized that the con- 
sistent and marked differences between 
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those who were and those who were | 


not members of fraternities and sorori- 
ties can scarcely be accounted for by 
fraternity membership, since whether 
or not a person joins such an organiza- 
tion is largely a matter of financial 
status, plus the social qualities which 
he possesses, many of which are very 
closely associated with having a 
reasonable amount of money. 
Fraternity members tended to spend 
much more time and money on social 
activities; they tended to increase 


participation in social activities over | 


that in high school; they attended 


more dances and enjoyed them more; | 


they had more dates and enjoyed 
them more; they tended to make 
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sQCIAL-ACTIVITIES SURVEY 


many more new acquaintances at the 
yniversity, among both faculty and 
students; they were much more likely 
to take an active part in student 
government, to be members of the 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., and to par- 
ticipate far more in club and organiza- 
tion meetings. 


T WAS possible to make certain 
generalizations from the statements 

made in answer to the request: 

“In your own words state your 

reactions to social life at the Uni- 
. ” 

versity of Minnesota. 


1.The need for social training was 
recognized by a surprisingly large 
number. 

2.Students most needing social contacts 
were those who profited least from the 
opportunities offered. 

3. The economic odds against which many 
were struggling permitted no cash 
expenditures for anything beyond bare 
necessities and left neither time nor 
energy for participation in social 
activities. 

4.Out-of-town students and _ transfers, 
especially the men, found it difficult 
to get acquainted. 

$. There was general dissatisfaction re- 
garding lack of opportunity to meet 
members of the opposite sex; especially 
was this true of men in the professional 
schools. 

6. Many students were bewildered by the 
number of activities and did not know 
what organizations they could join or 
what functions they could attend unless 
invited. 

7. The nonaffiliated students ranged from 
those who longed for membership in 
fraternities and hoped to achieve it, to 
those who expressed bitter resentment 
against these organizations. While the 
majority of the criticisms of fraternities 
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came from nonafhliated students, many 
came from members. Sorority women 
were particularly outspoken. 

8. While some students expressed enthusi- 
asm about the social life on the campus, 
these were in the distinct minority. 


The following recommendations 
were made by the committee. 


First, since too little attention has 
been given to the development of social 
skills, in either high school or college, and 
the number of college students who are 
not familiar with common social customs 
is so large, it would seem desirable to offer 
instruction in social conventions. 

Second, since, ideally, social skills 
should have been mastered prior to 
coming to college, administrators in 
secondary schools should be informed of 
the widespread lack of such skills among 
university students in order that these 
matters may be given attention at the 
secondary level. 

Third, since so many do not avail 
themselves of the opportunities provided 
in the extensive program of extra- 
curricular activities offered on the campus, 
there is probably no point in increasing 
these offerings except where a particular 
need is shown. For example, it would 
seem desirable to stimulate interest in 
various informal amateur activities such 
as dramatics, sketching, writing, and 
the like, because there has been an 
unfortunate tendency to professionalize 
activities in these fields and to close 
them as avenues of self-expression to the 
majority of the students. 

Fourth, since students seem not to 
know the activities which are available to 
them, the Student Handbook should be 
distributed to transfers and to graduate 
students as well as to Freshmen, and 
greater publicity should be given to 
nonrestricted events. 

Fifth, since social experiences are 
largely dependent upon students’ finan- 
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cial resources, and since many students 
are attending college on almost unbe- 
lievably small budgets, it is imperative 
that the University sponsor more functions 
which are free or for which only a low fee 
would be charged. 

Sixth, since socially inadequate stu- 
dents seem to profit little from large-group 
functions, it seems desirable to substitute 
smaller affairs for some of those planned 
for very large groups. 

Seventh, since students who come from 
outside the Twin Cities seem to have 
found it especially difficult to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to college life, 
extension of dormitory facilities is desir- 
able and more attention should be paid to 
providing satisfying social contacts for 
those now residing in the dormitories and 
in co-operative cottages. 

Eighth, since there are so many stu- 
dents who lead restricted social lives, this 
problem merits serious consideration. 
Some of these people need special 
diagnosis and service, and a definite 
effort should be made to locate them and 
to get them in contact with the agencies 
in the institution which can render such 
services. Many of the others would 
probably be helped if certain general 
changes in present practices could be 
made. Perhaps no widespread improve- 
ment can be anticipated until there is a 
common recreation building for men and 
women on each campus. 

Ninth, since the short-term, large 
classes, and the fact that the student 
body is scattered over a wide, metro- 
politan area make extra-classroom con- 
tacts difficult between students and 
faculty, a definite attempt should be 
made to provide occasions when faculty 
and students may meet in small groups, 
either on the campus or in faculty homes. 

Tenth, since particularly in frater- 
nities and ‘sororities, certain students 
spend too much time and effort on extra- 
curricular activities and other types of 
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social affairs—a fourth of the sorority 
women and 14 per cent of the fraternity 
men spending more than 20 hours a week 
on such activities—and since 20 per cent 
fewer women and 30 per cent fewer 
men enjoyed functions than attended 
them, the question should be raised with 
these groups as to whether they are not 
forcing their members to take a more 
active part in campus affairs than they 
desire to, under the mistaken notion 
that a high degree of participation by 
their membership will increase the prestige 
of the group. 

Eleventh, since there is rather wide- 
spread antagonism toward these organiza. 
tions on the part of nonmembers, a more 
wholesome situation would probably result 
if participation in social functions and 
organized activities were less concentrated 
in the fraternity and sorority groups and 
if a concerted effort were made to increase 
prestige of nonfraternity affairs. 

Twelfth, since there has long been 
established in the university the policy 
of requiring a period of apprenticeship, 
involving field work, for those majoring 
in medicine, teaching, and social service, 
this might well be extended to include 
those whose major interest lies in directing 
recreational activities. 

Thirteenth, since counseling will be a 
basic part of any program of social 
adjustment, the present systems should be 
extended and integrated with the other 
parts of the social program. 

Fourteenth, since the problems revealed 
in the survey are so complex and have so 
many ramifications, there is need for a 
permanent committee to co-ordinate plans 
and programs for student social adjust- 
ment. This committee should have among 
its members students who represent organ- 
izations now offering social programs, 
faculty members interested in personnel 
work, and others who are concerned with 
student welfare. 

[Continued on page 288] 
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What Kind of College Gets the 
Bright Students? 


By JORDAN T. CAVAN 


Analyses of Data Involving Size of Institution, Type, 
Location, Fees, and Endowment 


among private colleges has 

been intensified by the depres- 
sion. For the abler types of students 
there is a cutthroat competition 
almost as intense as the struggle of 
earlier decades to secure athletes. 
This competition has compelled col- 
leges to multiply inducements. Some 
are now granting scholarships and 
student-aid grants to so extraordinary 
a degree that a form of cutting 
prices has developed, often seriously 
reducing the income which the institu- 
tions receive from students. This 
reduction in income from students 
comes at a time when reduction of 
income from investments has been 
marked. Together, these factors seem 
to imperil the continued existence of 
many of the colleges with limited 
revenues and threaten to sap the 
strength of many more. The effect 
of the depression upon family income 
increases the competition between 
Private institutions and the low- 
tuition, tax-supported institutions, 
and has stimulated the rise of local 
institutions where the cost of board 
and room need not be met as a cash 
expenditure by the student’s family. 


(Janene eva for students 
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In the opinion of some persons, 
privately supported colleges might 
even profit from the lowering of their 
postwar levels of enrollment, if only 
their decreased numbers of students 
could be made to consist of able 
students, larger proportions of whom 
stayed to receive degrees. In other 
words, if decreases of enrollment 
meant doing a better job with a smaller 
number of more promising individ- 
uals, the stoppage of the upward 
movement of enrollments in such 
colleges might be advantageous. The 
future of a college should be deter- 
mined by the quality of its work. 
This means the quality of the product 
it turns out—the relative power of its 
graduates, after allowance has been 
made for the relative quality of the 
human raw material which it receives. 

Little analysis has been made of 
the quality of the raw material or the 
quality of the product of various types 
of colleges. This study is an attempt 
to explore the problem of the relative 
quality of the native ability of the 
students received by groups of col- 
leges, judged by the scores received by 
the entering Freshmen on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psycholog- 
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ical Examination,! and to explore the 
college characteristics associated with 
ability to recruit brightness.? 

The median scores for the indi- 
vidual colleges that use the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination have been printed each 
year in the April number of the Edu- 
cational Record. The median scores 
for the test given in the fall of 1933 
are here analyzed.’ In this analysis 
colleges are grouped according to 


TABLE I 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-T EST 
Scores 1N InstiTuTIONS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 














1. Number | Median of ae, oe 
Type of Institution of | Median Central 
Institutions Scores Tendency 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
errr I 97 97 
Teachers’ colleges. 13 128 127 
Normal schools. . . 8 130 131 
Public junior 
colleges......... 8 143 149 
Private junior 
colleges......... 13 145 145 
Four-year colleges 
Public.......... 28 140 169 
Private......... 131 159 173 














general type; enrollment; accredita- 
tion; control; geographical region in 
which located; size of town in which 
located; retention judged by the 


1As the test is given almost exclusively to Fresh- 
men, the scores indicate the quality of the recruits 
of a college rather than of its entire student body. 
The great variation in proportion of students gradu- 
ated and the lack of information concerning the 
selective factors in elimination make inferences as to 
the ability level of the student body hazardous. 

*Unfortunately, the reports of the subject-matter 
testing under the American Council on Education 
conceal the identity of individual colleges, so that 
an analysis cannot 4 made of college characteristics 
associated with superior performance, nor of the 
relation of brightness to performance. 

*Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, Thelma 
Gwinn. “The 1933 Psychological Examination,” 
Educational Record, XV (April, 1934), pp. 161-67. 
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percentage of the total enrollment 
to which first degrees were granted 
during the year; expensiveness to the 
student, that is, the amount of 
tuition and general fees, and the low 
estimate of expense to the student; 
income of the institution from 
productive funds per student enrolled; 
and educational income per student 
weighted for the size of the institution, 


YPICAL intelligence-test scores 

for various types of institutions 
are shown in Table I together with 
the number of institutions and the 
median of the institutional medians, 
The median intelligence-test score 
represents roughly the level of student 
ability recruited by an institution. 
The median of these medians shows 
the level of ability typical of one 
group of institutions as compared 
with another group. It shows little 
regarding where the greatest number 
of able students are found, as a small 
institution influences this median just 
as much as a large one influences it. 
A weighted measure of central tend- 
ency also has been used. This 
weighted measure® shows the level 
of ability typical of the students 
rather than typical of the colleges in 
a group of institutions. It was calcu- 
lated by multiplying the median 
score for each institution by its 
enrollment; the sum of these products 
was then divided by the total enroll- 
ment of all the colleges in the group. 
If these two average scores for 4 


‘Foster, Emery M. ef ai. 
versities, Colleges and Professional Schools, 1929-39,” 
Biennial Surcey of Education in the United States, 
1928-30. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Vol. II, pp. 321-684. 

’This measure is not to be confused with the 
statistically recognized weighted mean. 
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COLLEGES AND BRIGHT STUDENTS 


up of colleges differ, this tends 
to indicate a difference in pattern 
between the larger institutions and 
the smaller institutions in the group. 
For example, Table I shows that in 
the junior colleges the median of the 
medians is substantially the same in 
the private and in the public institu- 
tions (the medians being 145 and 143); 
the weighted measure of the central 
tendency of the scores varies in the 
opposite direction (145 as compared 
to 149). Apparently in the largest 
public junior colleges the scores tend 


TABLE II 


CenTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-TEST 
Scores IN PrivaTE Four-YEAR COLLEGES 
oF DIFFERENT ENROLLMENTS 














- , Weighted 
Number Median of 
Number of Students ° Median ed 
Institutions Scores Tendency 
(1) # (2) oOo | @ 
Se 46 153 159 
gee-Go9.......... 46 162 162 
WOO"999....-.206. II 161 160 
1,000 and over... . 18 175 183 














to run higher than in the median 
college, but in the largest private 
colleges they tend to vary about the 
median. Disregarding the one Negro 
college, it may be noted that the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
draw the poorest student material 
and the private four-year colleges 
the best.® 

In Table II the private four-year 


‘Conclusions drawn from these tabulations are 
ased upon only those colleges that reported their 
scores on the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination; no attempt was made 
to ascertain the representativeness of the institu- 
tions included in the sample. The conclusions are 
valid only in so far as the sample of any group is 
tepresentative. Each table includes the institu- 
tions for which data as to both median intelligence 
score and the factor being analyzed were available. 
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institutions are subdivided according 
to size.? According to the medians 
the small institutions show students 
less capable than do institutions of 
medium size; the large institutions 
show a definite superiority. When 
the weighted measures of central 
tendency of the scores, however, are 
examined, the three classes of institu- 
tions under one thousand in enroll- 
ment are substantially the same in 
brightness and are decidedly inferior 
to institutions with more than one 
thousand students. 

Institutions for men, for women, 
and for both sexes are substantially 
alike according to the weighted 
measures of central tendency, which 
are, respectively, 165, 164,165. With 
a median of 146, the 139 coeduca- 
tional colleges are distinctly inferior 
in their selective power to those for a 
single sex; 33 colleges for women 
with a median of 175 show a distinct 
superiority to 22 men’s colleges with 
a median of 163. Apparently the 
superior small institutions tend to be 
for men or for women; the small 
institutions weaker than the average 
tend to be coeducational. Selective 
admission seems to be more char- 
acteristic of the small institutions 
for men and women or possibly the 
colleges for men and women happen 
to be in geographical areas where 
selective admission is more practicable 
because of less competition from tax- 
supported institutions. 

The analysis of the typical in- 
telligence-test scores according to 
accreditation of institutions® presents 


"Foster, et al., op. cit. 
8McCracken, fohn Henry, editor. American 
Colleges and Universities. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1932. pp. 988-89. 
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some curious outcomes. 


measures are: no accreditation, median 


147, weighted measure 142; accredita- 
tion by a regional association only 
(five groupings), medians from 126 to 
175, weighted measures from 130 to 
149; inclusion on the approved list 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, median 162, weighted meas- 


ure 182. Junior colleges and normal 
schools were omitted. According to 
the weighted measures the native 


TABLE III 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-TEST 
Scores 1n CoLLEGES GRouPpED AccoRDING 
TO DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATION 




















; Weighted 
Denominational Affiliation neoten of meee ot 
Tendency 
(1) (2) (3) 
Methodist, Southern........ 130 140 
Presbyterian............... 144 151 
Lutheran................-. 148 145 
Roman Catholic............| 154 Is! 
Methodist Episcopal, 
ea 155 173 
Baptist........--..--2.-++-| 173 201 
Congregational.............| 174 181 
| 
| 





ability of the students enrolled in the 
colleges on the national list is superior 
to the ability of the students in those 
not ‘so accredited; yet the unac- 
credited colleges seem to be sub- 
stantially equivalent to those with 
regional approval only. It is interest- 
ing that the median of the medians 
for the unaccredited colleges (147) is 
higher than the medians of two of the 
regional groups (Southern 126, North- 
western 143), lower than two (Middle 
States 161, North Central 175), and 
roughly equivalent to one (New Eng- 


When the 
institutions are grouped by accredita- 
tion, the group medians and central 
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land 150). The median for the un. 
accredited college with the highest 
median (220) is much higher than 
the highest median for any group 
with only regional accreditation (149 
to 204), but of course is much lower 
than the highest median of the col. 
leges having the approval of the 
Association of American Universities 
(260). The lowest median of an 
unaccredited college (115) is sharply 
superior to the lowest median in two 
groups of the regionally accredited 
institutions (79 and 97). Apparently, 
in so far as the ability to recruit 
intellectually superior students meas- 
ures the quality of an institution, 
present accreditation standards are 
crude measures of college quality. 
It is noteworthy that the median for 
the lowest of the colleges holding the 
approval of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities (122) is inferior to 
the lowest median for two of the 
regionally approved groups and only 
a little above the median (115) of the 
lowest institution in the unaccredited 


group. 


HEN the institutions are 

grouped according to type of 
control? in Table III a somewhat 
different picture is given by the 
medians than by the weighted meas- 
ures. The nonsectarian Freshmen 
(median 183, weighted measure 176) 
seem to constitute a stronger group 
then the Freshmen of the public 
institutions (median 136, weighted 
measure 159). The sectarian institu- 
tions of seven denominations seem to 


®*For some colleges the term “historical denomina- 
tional relationship” would be more accurate. 

WHurt,H.W. The College Blue Book. Hollywood, 
Florida: College Blue Book Company, 1928, pp. 18ff. 
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COLLEGES AND BRIGHT STUDENTS 


fall between the nonsectarian and 
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follows, and the weighted measures 


the public, on the whole. In both show the same ranking: 


the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Baptist groups the weighted measure 
js much higher than the median of 
medians. This situation is much 
influenced by the inclusion of North- 
western and DePauw in the Meth- 
odist group and the University of 
Chicago in the Baptist group. 

Little relationship is found between 
quality of recruits and the size of the 
community in which the college is 
located, except that in metropolitan 


TABLE IV 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-TEST 
ScorEs IN COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING 
to CommuniTIEs IN WuicH LocaTED 




















; Weighted 

Population of Community yw hy a 

Tendency 
(1) (2) (3) 
Less than 1,000............ 155 147 
1,000- 4,999.------++. | 145 153 
Z000- 9,999........-- | 143 133 
10,000- 49,999..-----+--> | 149 143 
§0,000- 99,999....-.----. 158 163 
100,000—-249,999..... ne 158 150 
250,000-499,999.....----. 158 152 
§00,000-999,999...-------| 183 179 
1,000,000 and more.......--| 174 203 





centers with populations over five 
hundred thousand the averages tend 
to be distinctly higher." The medians 
and weighted measures of the scores 
for the students of colleges located 
in various population areas are given 
in Table IV. 

When the institutions are grouped 
according to geographical regions,” 
using the information published by 
the National Council on Education, 
the order of excellence found is as 


United States Census data for 1930. 
“Thurstone, op. cit. 


Median 

of 
Medians 
EE Ey ee 175 
Middle West (east of Mississippi)... 155 
Mountain States................. 148 


Middle West (west of Mississippi). 143 


PN ic on x ticigud bade 141 
South (east of Mississippi)........ 140 
South (west of Mississippi)........ 127 


NSIDERABLE relationship is 

shown between the quality of 
students recruited and holding power, 
according to the medians of the 
median scores. Institutions with hold- 
ing power up to 6 per cent, that is, 
with first degrees granted during one 
year constituting up to that per- 
centage of the total enrollment, have 
a median of 133 points; the group 
with holding power of 6 to I1.g per 
cent, 143; the group with holding 
power of 12 to 17.9 per cent, 156; 
the group with holding power of 18 
to 23.9 per cent, 167; and the group 
with holding power of 24 to 29.9 per 
cent, 168. 

This apparent relationship tends to 
disappear when the weighted measure 
is considered. For the five groups in 
turn the weighted measures are: 179, 
164, 153, 176,and 172. The weighted 
measure for the first group is much 
influenced by large urban institutions, 
such as the College of the City of 
Detroit and the College of the City 
of New York, which have relatively 
high median intelligence-test scores 
but relatively low proportions of the 
enrollment receiving a first degree. 
The second group contains institu- 
tions of large enrollment and high 


Computed from data given in Foster, op. cit. 
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scores: for example, Northwestern 
University (median 180) and the 
University of Chicago (median 218). 

From the estimates of the total 
annual expense to the student, which 
are presented by Hurt," the low esti- 
mate for each college was tabulated. 
According to both the medians and 
the weighted measures a marked 
relationship is shown between inferior 
quality of student recruited and low 
level of expense, although above $800 
per year the difference becomes rel- 
atively slight. The median intelli- 
gence-test scores for the colleges, ar- 
ranged according to the low estimates 
of annual student expense, follow: 


Annual Median 
Student of 
Expense Medians 
Eien coe. wxsebnine ns bes 128 
EE rer 130 
ESS, Serr ere re ree 146 
RIMS bie b¥us 4 abe ows 155 
ad smeness setesees 163 
Ee eee 175 
EN Pe re 182 
Are 180 
ian se ces de evenness 179 


According to the weighted measures 
of central tendency the two groups 
with greatest expenses show less 
ability selection ($900 to $999, 180; 
$1,000 to $1,350, 185) than the group 
just below them in expense ($800 to 
$899, 191). The group of institutions 
estimating least necessary expense, of 
which only two are private, shows a 
low level of freshman ability ($180 to 
$299, weighted measure, 123). 

Somewhat the same result is shown 
when colleges are grouped according 
to the amount of the tuition and 
general fees charged. For each of the 


“Hurt, op. cit. 
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successive groups the test scores are 
summarized in Table V. The first 
group includes the University of 
Louisville with a median of 205 and 


TABLE V 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-TEstT 
Scores GrouPeD AccorDING TO FEEs 
Parp sy STUDENTS 























— ' Weighted 

Amount of Tuition and Median of | Measure of 
General Fees Medians ~entral 

Tendency 
Ss LO a NE 
ee 128 171 
$ 1I-$ 49 | 136 135 
5o- 99 | 146 141 
discs ia Sisto Bi piere 143 162 
ds abso eb VaR ee 149 146 
| See 153 153 
I os as 5 dk remie ove | 172 173 
SR r6a.0's se alk 9.0'9 «054-6 178 192 
edie :64e 5 56's wae 182 190 
ome esr 7 186 192 

TABLE VI 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE-TEST 
Scores CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INsTI- 
TUTIONAL INCOME FROM PRODUCTIVE 
Funps PER STUDENT 























as Weighted 
Institutional Income Median of | Measures of 
per Student Medians Central 
Tendency* 
= aoe (2) (3) 
eS ee ee 158 153 
TS OE crac Shdsds ee es | 152 153 
a en 164 173 
ala niga id owe 2-4 had 159 158 
Ee ee | 177 214 
i556 acy nbnas he od 189 184 
ee | riereniesauaneee ee 
eerie oontas 4 204 201 
ee eee | 210 203 





*After the first four, the weighted measures of central 
tendency only represent six or fewer institutions and hence are 
less significant. 


the College of the City of New York 
with a median of 212; the next highest 
median is 158. In every group iso- 
lated institutions show relatively high 
ability levels. 
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COLLEGES AND BRIGHT STUDENTS 


When the institutions are arranged 
according to the amount of income 
from productive funds per student 
enrolled, the medians of the median 
scores for the various groups are 
given in Table VI. The colleges with 
conspicuously large incomes from 
endowments seem able to recruit 
students of sharply higher ability. 
In the first four groups, however, in 
which are to be found g1 of the 106 
institutions, there is an almost neg- 
ligible relationship between endow- 
ment income and student ability. 


HE amount of effective income, 

per student enrolled, available 
for educational purposes is generally 
considered much more significant than 
income from endowment as a pre- 
diction of educational quality. The 
approximate educational income was 
calculated from the figures given in 
the Biennial Survey by subtracting 
from the total receipts, exclusive of 
receipts for endowment, the amount 
of income received for board, room, 
other noneducational services, and 
increase of plant. The remaining 
amount was divided by the enroll- 
ment. The studies of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association had 
demonstrated that the smaller institu- 
tions, in order to reach a given level 
of educational efficiency, must neces- 
sarily expend more per student than 
an institution of optimum size, which 
was found by the Commission to be 
an institution of 1,051 or more 
students. For example, a college of 
two thousand students was con- 
sidered to receive full value for the 
money spent; but a college of only 
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one hundred students was found to 
receive value equivalent to only 36 
per cent of the money spent per 
student enrolled. Weightings given 
in the Manual of the Commission are 
here used to convert the actual 
educational income into the “effective 
educational income”’ per student en- 
rolled; for institutions with more than 
1,050 students no change is made, and 
for institutions with fewer students 
the amount of income reported is 
lowered proportionately to the weight- 
ing of the Commission for each size 
of student body. For one or two 
institutions inferences from this figure 
might be hazardous, but for fairly 
large groups of institutions, conclu- 
sions from this figure seem justifiable. 

The twenty-five four-year public 
institutions—state and municipal in- 
stitutions only, with normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges omitted—are 
first analyzed. With the institutions 
grouped by effective educational in- 
come per student enrolled, the medians 
and weighted measures are: income 
$100 to $399, median 140, weighted 
measure 150; $400 to $799, 147, 142; 
$800 and over, 138, 139. In the 
third group (income of $800 and over) 
are six institutions, all except one of 
which are of optimum size, so that 
no reduction of actual income is made 
in calculating the effective educa- 
tional income. The six institutions 
are the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Massachusetts State 
College, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Florida, and University 
of Maryland. From this sample of 
25 public institutions no clear rela- 
tionship can be found between the 
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ability level of students recruited and 
effective educational income per stu- 
dent, according to the median, while 
an inverse relationship is evident 
according to the weighted measure of 
central tendency. 

When the 103 private nonsec- 
tarian and Protestant institutions 
are grouped according to effective 
educational income per student the 
following medians are found: 


Median 

Effective of 
Income Medians 
a0 dibs tnet eke 146 
ES 
Rr akide ss ker ténenees 166 
Cg ES 
Ee 192 
CR sue Ainscdciineses SOE 


The weighted measures of central 
tendency for each group are close to 
the medians except for the last two 
groups: effective income per student 
of $500 to $599, weighted measure 
183; $600 and over, 205. The 9 
institutions in the last group with 
effective incomes of $600 and over 
include the University of Rochester, 
University of Chicago, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Washington University (St. 
Louis), Brooklyn School of Phar- 
macy, Haverford College, Dartmouth 
College, University of Redlands, and 
Carleton College; of these, four are of 
less than optimum size, but only one 
is so small that the process of weight- 
ing sharply reduces the amount of the 


Roman Catholic institutions were omitted 
because of their different pattern of financing. 
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educational income per student. Ip 
the private and Protestant colleges 
there is a tendency for sharp increases 
in student ability to accompany in. 
creases in effective educational income, 


HE data examined thus indicate 
no conclusive trend for brightness 
of students recruited to vary with the 
sex of the students admitted, although 
among the smaller institutions greater 
selection was found in those for 
women and least in the smaller 
coeducational institutions. Variation 
within a group rather than clear 
superiority of one group over another 
is found when public, nonsectarian, 
and denomination-related institutions 
are compared. In the race to recruit 
relatively brighter students the tend- 
ency is found for the four-year 
colleges to be winning over the junior 
colleges; general over teacher-training 
institutions; large over small insti- 
tutions; nationally accredited over 
regionally accredited or unaccredited 
institutions; and Eastern and Mid- 
western institutions over institutions 
in other regions. Institutions with 
relatively high levels of brightness 
in their recruits are characterized by 
location in metropolitan communities, 
relatively high expensiveness to the 
student, high fees (excluding munici- 
pal institutions), relatively high in- 
come from endowments (as to private 
institutions), and relatively high effec- 
tive educational income per student. 
[Vol. VIII, No. 5] 
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kee cad members aged in, 
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car program “in order that the many 9. Curricular facilities and reorganiza- 
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propositions which, too often, leaves 
him no apparent recourse but verbal- 
ism—‘The more or less accurate 
reproduction, by the student, of 


guidance, and placement 

3. Personnel-research projects including 
those designed to provide better means 
of predicting scholastic success 


4. Research and practice in class and *Wakeham, Glen. “Some Devices for Cori. 
} comprehensi xamination bating ‘Verbalism’ in the Teaching of Elementary 
P er Ceneees Chemistry,” Journal of Chemical Education, XIV “2 


‘Reported by E. G. Williamson, Chairman. (February, 1937), pp. 65-67. ‘ 
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the words of the text, without 
any satisfactory comprehension of 
its meaning.” 

One of the oldest devices to detect 
verbalism is to require the student 
to reproduce the subject-matter in 
his own words. Of late, however, 
English has been crowded out of 
the high-school curriculum, and rare 
indeed is the student who even tries 
to express himself in his own words. 

Illustrations have been used to 
combat verbalism. These should be 
contributed, as far as possible, by the 
student, not the teacher. An exami- 
nation of the illustrations thus offered 
will usually betray whether or not the 
student has grasped the idea. 

Recently, the ability to work prob- 
lems has come to be judged the best 
test of the student’s comprehension. 
Yet here, again, extensive verbalism 
has crept in. If, with the aid of a 
supplied formula, the student can 
work problems, his grasp of the prin- 
ciples involved is taken for granted. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Students may attain great 
facility in balancing chemical equa- 
tions without ever realizing that 
these symbolical expressions represent 
things that actually happen. 

The best resource against verbalism 
is the cultivation of the student’s 
scientific imagination—getting him to 
visualize in a concrete way every prob- 
lem he attacks. Then, too, certain 
types of problems should be reserved 
for quiz and examination purposes. 
If, for example, the student knows 
how to calculate the effects upon 
volume of temperature and of pres- 
sure changes, and the effects upon the 
temperature of pressure and volume 
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changes, he should be able to figure 
out the effects upon pressure of 
temperature and volume changes, 
If he is not, it is a sure sign that he 
has no fundamental comprehension 
of the related problems. 

The use of “‘contracted methods” 
of multiplication and division is an 
aid in preventing verbalism. They 
can be so taught as to compel the 
student to throw away the decimal 
point at the outset. He must then 
visualize his problem concretely in 
order to place it correctly when he 
has worked out the answer. 

The final test of a student’s funda- 
mental comprehension of chemical 
theories lies in his ability to work 
problems which involve two or more 
related laws or principles. Mr. Wake- 
ham presents several of these “syn- 
thetic” problems, and also gives an 
example of a contracted arithmetical 
method applied to a typical “gas- 


law” problem. 


Occupational Information 


A class entitled “Vocations” is 
taught in University General College, 
University of Minnesota for two 
reasons: to introduce students to the 
available knowledge regarding the psy- 
chological factors involved in_ the 
making of a vocational choice, and to 
orient students to the world of 
workers by giving them an overview 
of the various types of occupations 
and some indication of the relative 
size of these occupational fields in 
terms of the numbers of employed 
workers.* The probable future trends 


‘Williamson, E. G. “A College Class_in 
Occupational Information,” School Review, XLV 
(February, 1937), pp. 123-29. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


of occupational employment are dis- 
cussed, in so far as reliable information 
js available. 

The teaching method used in this 
one-quarter class is that of lecture and 
discussion during a one-hour class 

riod each week. Each student 
submits a term paper. A syllabus 
containing a digest of available infor- 
mation about occupations, those of 
a professional character particularly, 
is used as a textbook. A final exami- 
nation of 203 questions has been 
standardized and used as a basis for 
assigning final marks. The total 
scores were translated into percentile 
ranks for the original standardizing 
group of more than three hundred 
students. The student’s percentile 
rank in this final examination is his 
final mark in the course, subject to 
adjustment in terms of the quality 
of his term paper. The odd-even 
reliability of the final form of the 
examination is 0.94 (doubled). 

In order to determine the effective- 
ness of the occupational course, in 
the autumn quarter of 1935 the final 
examination was given on the first 
day of instruction and repeated on 
the last day. Two control groups— 
72 Freshmen registered in the Arts 
College and 87 students registered in 
the Writing Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral College—were given the same 
tests before and after one quarter of 
residence. 

Data show that the course has 
resulted in gains in knowledge about 
occupations and about how students 
may and should choose their occupa- 
tions. These gains are significantly 
greater than those resulting from 
college residence without specific in- 
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struction, although it appears that 
college Freshmen do increase their 
knowledge of occupations to some 
extent indirectly. 


Needed Library Research 


The school library offers unusual 
opportunities for study and research 
because only recently has it become 
a recognized, integral part of the 
school plant and program. Many 
studies are needed to enable those who 
administer and use school libraries to 
move on a scientific basis toward an 
extension and improvement of their 
services. In a report prepared by 
Eleanor M. Witmer for the Joint 
Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library 
Association, some of these research 
areas have been listed.* The ten 
areas suggested do not cover all 
aspects of the field, but they are 
divisions having special significance 
at the present time. 

There is need for research in the 
objectives of library service in schools, 
school-library administration, library 
instruction, school-library personnel 
including selection and training, certi- 
fication and standards, reading prob- 
lems and the school library, the 
library and its equipment, the his- 
tory of school libraries, school-library 
surveys, and foreign school-library 
studies. 

The report also lists studies pertain- 
ing to school libraries made since 
1930. These studies are classified 
under these divisions: administration, 
certification, curriculum, demonstra- 
tion-school libraries, elementary-school 


‘Library Quarterly, V1 (Oct., 1936), pp. 382-404. 
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libraries, reading problems and ma- 
terials, secondary-school libraries, and 
training for school librarianship. 


State Executive Agencies 


A comprehensive study by the 
Division of Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education, which will 
analyze in detail the relationships 
between governing boards of state 
institutions of higher education and 
state executive officials and agencies, 
is summarized in a preliminary report 
entitled Authority of State Executive 
Agencies over Higher Education.’ 

Generally speaking, the governing 
boards of the various state colleges 
and universities have exercised to a 
large extent complete control over 
the financial and business affairs of 
the institutions. In addition, they 
have had exclusive jurisdiction in 
most instances over the educational 
program. Within the last twenty- 
five years, however, and particularly 
during the post-depression period 
there has been a tendency toward an 
integration and co-ordination of the 
various functions of the state. The 
question is, then, whether the govern- 
ing boards of state universities and 
colleges have been made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the state officials 
or agencies along with the other units 
of government. 

To answer that question the bulletin 


5McNeely, John H. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1936. (Bulle- 
tin, 1936, No. 15) 
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presents a series of diagrams, one for 
each state, which indicate schematic. 
ally the governing boards of the 


institutions of different types and the | 


particular state executive officials and 
agencies vested with authority over 
them. Each specific power conferred 
on an official or agency dealing with 
the internal administrative affairs of 
the institutions is paraphrased in 
abbreviated form in the diagrams, 
Information was obtained by exami- 
nation of the constitutions, statutes, 
and legislative session laws of the 
forty-eight states. Statutory enact. 
ments were examined up to and 
including the legislative sessions of 
1935. In the table which follows are 
shown the more important phases to 
which the powers are applicable, 
together with the number of states 
in which officials and agencies are 
vested with such powers: 


States 

Budgetary and financial affairs......... 47 
Educational and academic program.... 1 
Staff and faculty personnel matters.... 13 
Travel of staff members............... 13 
Printing and binding................. 38 
Publication of bulletins, pamphlets, and 

dei icen in sceneeneene 68 21 
Purchase of supplies, materials, and 

erry 30 
Construction and alteration of buildings. 20 
Insurance on buildings................ 7 
Acquisition, disposal, or inventory of 

beh eass dyivnnnn dened anes 40 
Prescription of accounting system. .... 42 
Investment of permanent funds........ 17 


Investigation of management, admin- 
istration, and operation............. 


3i8 
Op. cit., p. 7. 
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Aw orrice for a resident manager 
of fraternities has been established by 
Amherst College, thus following a 
similar announcement made some 
months ago at Dartmouth. The new 
oficer at Amherst will be responsible 
for the business efficiency and financial 
stability of all fraternities on the 
campus. It is expected also that as 
his work develops he may assume 
other responsibilities in relationship to 
fraternities. The Dartmouth officer 
has, it appears, a much _ broader 
commission. 


Owe hundred and fifty carrells, or 
private booths, will be available to 
Smith College students in the new 
wing of its library which will be 
opened in June. These carrells will 
be assigned to students doing individ- 
ual study under the direction of 
members of the faculty. The avail- 
ability of these places of study 
implements the emphasis of Smith 
College during recent years upon 
intensive individual work by its ablest 
students. 


A couteceand university exhibition, 
as part of the New York World’s 
Fair to be held in 1939, is being ad- 
vocated by President William Mather 
Lewis, of Lafayette College. He pro- 
poses that the unit should be housed 
in a typical college building, and 
should illustrate the history, develop- 
ment, growth, and life of the American 
college, both academically and recrea- 


tionally. He would particularly stress 
the relationship of higher education to 
American life and progress. 


A PLACEMENT bureau has_ been 
established by Bucknell University 
for its students and alumni under the 
direction of the alumni secretary. 
This bureau will attempt to find 
desirable occupational openings for 
Bucknell Seniors and Alumni. 


A weicut-repucinc course for 
women students under the direction 
of the women’s physical-education 
department has been established at 
St. Lawrence University. The head 
of the department observes that “this 
course is designed to do away with 
foolish dieting practices and provide 
a sane means of reducing.” 


Tue General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri has passed legislation which 
provides for the establishment of a 
maximum student fee of $30 per year 
for all residents of Missouri enrolled 
in the University. Since the bill does 
not provide for increased appropria- 
tions to the University, President 
Middlebush has pointed out that the 
signing of the bill will mean a loss of 
$700,000 to the University. 


‘Tue plan of independent study at 
Princeton, during the second semester 
of this year, will include thirty 
Seniors in its so-called “‘no-course”’ 
program. The students are left to 
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their own devices under faculty 
direction in their own special fields 
of interest. They are required to 
take the final comprehensive examina- 
tions, but aside from this requirement 
and a weekly conference with their ad- 
visers they are completely on their own. 


Tue University of Rochester is plan- 
ning to construct in the near future 
a music library to house the thirty- 
five thousand volumes which con- 
stitute the Sibley Musical Library. 
The building will be completed about 
September 1, and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $125,000. It will 
consist of two stories with provisions 
for later additions. 


Tue School of Library Service at 
Columbia University will, for the 
first time during the 1937 Summer 
Session, offer a special course in Law 
Library Service. It will be under the 
direction of Mr. Miles O. Price, the 
law librarian of Columbia University. 
It will be open to candidates for either 
the first or second professional degree 
in the School of Library Service, as 
well as to persons who have had 
experience in law-library work. 


Or 1$g campuses throughout the 
United States almost seventy-five 
thousand students are enrolled in 
co-operative organizations with finan- 
cial objectives, reports the Co- 
operative League of the United States, 
which has recently completed a study 
of co-operative organizations among 
students. 

These co-operative students are 
organized to work together for sup- 
plying their own beds, board, and 
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books at minimum prices. All in al] 
they are running 55 dormitories, 29 
cafeterias, and 30 book stores, as wel] 
as § buying clubs, 2 cleaning and 
pressing establishments, and 47 other 
varieties of co-operative enterprises, 
It is estimated that the student 
organizations are doing a_ business 
totaling nearly $3,000,000 annually, 
The National Committee of Student 
Co-operatives came into existence 
about a year ago in response to 
pressure from various campuses. 


"Toes sit-down strike has threatened 
the college campus. Men students 
at Colby College have threatened to 
invade the social room of the Alumnae 
Building if the ban continues which 
prevents them from conversing with 
the women students of the institution. 
At this date protest has gone no 
further than picket lines parading 
before the three women’s dormitories 
with special placards reading “Give 
Us Back the Playroom,” “Unfair to 
Men,” and “Give Us a Break.” 

The student publication has charged 
editorially that students denied the 
right to convene in the social room 
had taken over the library for social 
rather than study purposes. The 
student editor has pointed out that 
during the winter months students 
must have a place to converse and 
that it is better to have a room 
designated for that purpose, than to 
interfere with the “study” atmos- 
phere of the library. 


Iw urs annual report to President 
Conant, Dean Chase of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
petitions for the revision of higher 
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education so that the average age for 
attaining the doctoral degree will be 
changed from thirty to twenty-five 
years. In part, Dean Chase reports 
as follows: 


No one would deny that it would be 
much better if this average age were 
twenty-five. One of the justifiable criti- 
cisms of American education is that the 
process takes more time than it should 
and that men enter upon their active 
careers too late in life. 

The 409 men who are recorded as not 
doing full work or not working for the 
whole year as resident students were 
with very few exceptions men who were 
unable to devote their entire time to 
study because of the necessity of earning 
money. That the percentage of such 
men was even slightly reduced is a matter 
for congratulation. 


Dean Chase is of the opinion that 
more funds should be made available 
to graduate students, even though 
last year Harvard graduate scholar- 
ships and grants assisted 153 students, 
with a total of about $80,000. 


Tue author of the much-talked-of 
book, Was College Worth While? John 
R. Tunis, in an interview with a 
reporter of the Yale News, said: 


All the college presidents of the country 
with the exception of Bob Hutchins are 
pussyfoots! The trouble is they won’t 
speak out. Any President could stop 
the football racket in his college if he 
wanted to. But they are all scared... . 
At the University of Chicago there is fire 
in the air. You can’t be there for even 
a week without feeling it. The reason is 
the president, of course. Yale couldn’t 
stand a Hutchins. 


A rraveiine library on a university 
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campus may seem like carrying coals 
to Newcastle, but that is what Miami 
University is planning. The Student- 
Faculty Council, student governing 
body, has voted to spend a surplus of 
$1,000 in the student-activity fund for 
a traveling library to be placed in 
fraternity houses and dormitories. 
The idea has come from President 
Upham, of Miami, who outlined a 
personality-development plan in his 
opening address this year in which he 
stated that easily accessible reading 
matter on fraternity house and dormi- 
tory tables would stimulate reading. 
The plan provides for the purchase of 
a large number of books of a popular 
educational nature to be changed 
once each month, giving each resi- 
dence unit access to more than five 
hundred books during the year. 
Alternative projects turned down by 
the Student-Faculty Council were a 
movie projector for the auditorium 
and a university bus for the use of 
traveling organizations. 


A croup of faculty and students at 
Cornell University has organized the 
Cornell Campus Peace Council to 
promote peace. The group has as 
its objective the correlation of all of 
the existing peace agencies, and the 
participation in the movement of a 
cross section of student life. Appar- 
ently some administrators and faculty 
members are objecting to the monop- 
oly of the peace movement by left- 
wing student groups. 

Once a month panel discussions will 
be conducted by professors who are 
specialists in social science. A book 
nook will also be established in the 
University library for shelving in one 
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place all the books and pamphlets 
pertaining to peace. Speakers from 
national organizations will supplement 
university lectureships in bringing 
to Cornell leaders in the trend toward 
international amicable relations. 

During the latter part of April each 
year a day will be set aside for a peace 
convocation in which every shade of 
political opinion will be represented. 
Classes will be suspended for one 
hour during this day so that the 
student body may gather to hear 
student and faculty representatives 
speak on the subject of peace. Finally, 
a legislative committee of the Peace 
Council will bring to the attention of 
the group legislation affecting peace, 
and the Council will seek to crystallize 
student and faculty opinion in favor 
of measures promoting peace. 


A vew athletic policy which, briefly 
summarized, is as follows, has been an- 
nounced by Johns Hopkins University: 


1. Beginning in October of this year 
there will be no charge for admission to 
any University athletic contest. 

2. As soon as existing commitments are 
absolved, the University will neither pay 
guaranties to visiting teams nor will it 
accept guaranties when its teams play 
away from home. Contests generally 
will be scheduled on a two-year, home- 
and-home basis, the visiting team always 
paying its own traveling expenses. 

3. The University will finance and 
encourage an intercollegiate and an intra- 
mural athletic program as necessary and 
desirable college activities. It will main- 
tain a staff capable of providing effective 
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coaching and instruction, and it will 
supply adequate equipment for both 
intercollegiate and intramural sports. 

The first two decisions are, in effect, a 
logical extension of the athletic policy 
introduced at Hopkins several years ago, 
At that time the few existing athletic 
scholarships were abolished, athletics 
were brought under the control of the 
University, and a strong program of 
intramural sports was introduced. At 
the same time, the scope of the inter. 
collegiate program was expanded to 
include thirteen sports instead of six, the 
number of students participating in this 
form of competition increasing in corte. 
sponding measure. The old _intercol- 
legiate program included only football, 
basketball, swimming, lacrosse, track, 
and tennis. All of these are retained in 
the new program and to them have been 
added soccer, cross country, wrestling, 
fencing, handball, baseball, and golf. 

The intramural program was designed 
to fit the tastes and capacities of every 
physically fit student, on lines so broad 
that more than eighty-five per cent of the 
student body now engage in some form 
of athletic activity. 

The results under this scheme have 
been so satisfactory that there has been 
no thought of going back to the old 
system, which provided competitive sports 
facilities for only a handful of students 
and which, undoubtedly, emphasized too 
strongly the importance of turning out 
winning teams in one or two sports, 
especially in football. 

The University, in effect, has placed 
athletics at the level which they would 
occupy if in the realm of collegiate sports 
there were no such thing as a recruited 
football team and no gold mine of gate 
receipts to be tapped. 
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Program Maps 


RECALL a conversation in 1921 
[ George F. Zook on the chilly 

Boardwalk at the Atlantic meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence about the obsolescent accrediting 
standards of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Schools and Colleges. As 
secretary of the Association at that 
time he was convinced that the 
standards no longer served any sig- 
nificant purpose and that they needed 
complete reconstruction. He felt 
strongly on the subject and was 
searching for a way to do something 
about the matter. 

Last week when I listened to 
George A. Works, the new secretary 
of the Association, explain to the 
Ohio College Association how the new 
standards were operating, I recalled 
the Atlantic City conversation and 
was struck by the fact that events 
had moved rapidly in the last fifteen 
years. Zook had pressed the case 
until the North Central Association 
adopted a program of reconstruction, 
furnished some of the money, and 
secured the remainder from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The neces- 
sary studies were set up and com- 
pleted, and the new standards were 
adopted in 1934. 

The Secretary of the Association 
reported at Columbus that the col- 
leges are using the standards with 
substantial satisfaction. Most of the 
colleges find them useful, some do not 
like to collect the greatly enlarged 
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body of information that is now 
needed with the new standards, and a 
few college presidents are bewildered 
about the whole matter. On the 
whole the new standards are a success. 
They are now called criteria because 
the term standards did not have a 
progressive reputation. 

There were seven of the old stand- 
ards. A college could be accredited 
in those days if it had an endowment 
of $500,000 and had eight thousand 
books in the library, had classes of less 
than thirty members, and the like. 
Once a college met these standards it 
would be admitted to the Association 
and thereafter could rest within the 
Association. Even if it had little 
except these qualifications, it was 
still a member. 

This, Mr. Zook and his associates 
felt was not good for progress. They 
wanted criteria which would keep the 
colleges awake to progress and stimu- 
late them to continued growth—to 
change the old conditions of rest 
within the membership to one of 
healthy unrest. 

The device that was discovered was 
a simple one. The old standards 
were static: Either a college met the 
prescribed standards, or it did not 
meet them. The new standards are 
relative. There is no prescription 
about endowment or library size. 
A study is made of each criterion to 
see what the members are doing with 
it, and a percentile is run for each. 
The endowment of the colleges, for 
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instance, is listed from most to least 
and a percentile table is run. Then 
each college can see where it stands 
in this table. Perhaps it is in the 
ninety percentiles, or it may be in the 
twenty percentiles. If it is low it 
then is in a position to decide whether 
or not it should be higher and govern 
itself accordingly. 

So relative criteria are substituted 
for static standards. As the colleges 
raise the level of their activities, the 
percentiles rise. And a college which 
does not improve may lose its per- 
centile position if the colleges as a 
whole are improving. The criteria are 
now living measures which respond to 
the general growth or decadence of 
higher education. They move up 
and down. 


HE stimulating effect of the new 
criteria upon college activity was 
broadened when for the seven stand- 
ards, eighty-one criteria were sub- 
stituted. The new criteria include 
all the factors of college education 
which seem to have an effect upon ex- 
cellence—faculty competence, faculty 
conditions of service, the curriculum, 
instruction, the library, student per- 
sonnel services, the quality of admin- 
istration, finances, the plant, and the 
extent to which the faculty studies its 
own problems. A percentile ranking 
is constructed for each of the eighty- 
one criteria, and a college can then 
be placed in its position on each. 
The result of all this study is a 
so-called “program map” or profile 
for each college—a graph which shows 
the points at which the institution is 
up among the best as well as those in 
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which it is among the lowest. If a 
new college has a profile that js 
consistently low, it will have trouble 
in gaining membership. But a low 
standing in one criteria or several may 
not exclude it. Admission is a matter 
of total pattern. 

Most colleges have a broken pro. 
file—high at some points and low at 
others. Each position, high or low, 
will receive attention by the alert 
college. High faculty experience may 


need correction by the addition of | 


younger men, while a low endowment 
position may be entirely satisfactory 
to achieve the objectives of a par. 
ticular college. Each criterion is con- 
sidered in terms of the total program 
which a college has set up for itself. 

This accrediting procedure places a 
heavy burden on the Review Com- 
mittee of the Association, because it 
must decide whether or not the total 
program of a college is acceptable. 
The old standards could be applied 
mechanically, but the Secretary re- 
ports that unusual care is taken to 
collect data and to inspect the institu- 
tion, so that there is not much 
difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Review Committee when 
the reports are considered. 

The profile idea is more widely 
useful for continuing growth than for 
initial admission. The Association is 
now able to show each college where it 
stands among the colleges in relation 
to each of the eighty-one criteria. For 
the first time in the history of higher 
education, each college in the North 
Central Association area has a com- 
prehensive basis upon which to build 
a program of internal development. 


W. W. C. 
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“Neither Exhaustive nor 
Exhausting”’ 


Diets AND Riots: AN INTERPRETATION 
oF THE History or Harvarp UNI- 
versity, by A. M. Bevis. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1936. xiv+ 
127 pp. $1.50 

Who was in the Catalogue 
When college was begun? 
Two nephews of the president 
And the professor’s son. 


—so, Oliver Wendell Holmes reminds us, 
did Harvard College begin. This unpre- 
tentious little volume by Mr. A. M. 
Bevis is full of such reminders. As its 
author modestly explains, it is “neither 
exhaustive nor exhausting.” For all that, 
jt traces in an entertaining and accurate 
manner the history of the first three 
hundred years of the growth of Harvard, 
and especially the part that food had in 
that growth. The first 115 pages of the 
127 pages of the book deal with the earlier 
days of the College, portraying its trials 
and struggles from 1638 to the accession 
of President Charles W. Eliot in 1869. 
Exhausting this book is not, but there 
is much of interest not only to graduates 
of the University but to anyone attached 
to education in the United States. 
Times change—we are accustomed to 
think of progress in the world of educa- 
tion; but many things remain the same. 
Thus you can discover here that as early 
as 1640 those engaged in selecting 
presidents for our colleges had learned 
that “erudition is not the prime requisite 
in a president”; that in common with 
later executives, President Dunster, the 
first leader of Harvard, believed in 
advertising and set out deliberately to 
sell the college to the Puritans; that the 
business of money-grabbing began when 
a committee was sent to England to seek 
funds at the time of Cromwell; and that 


by 1672 the power of the graduates was 
recognized by those in authority. What- 
ever Harvard may be today, in the first 
two hundred and fifty years of its 
existence it was no rich man’s college. 
The students were so poor they often 
had to live on the most wretched fare. 
In 1807 a committee of undergraduates 
waited on President Webber to complain 
of the food. They brought along their 
soup tureen, stirring up the maggots 
at the bottom of the broth. The Presi- 
dent promptly expelled them. 

This little volume is scholarly without 
being tedious, lively and informative but 
not vulgar. It is a contribution on the 
subject. As a graduate of Harvard I 


enjoyed it. Joun R. Tunis 
New York Evening Post 


A Wise Book 


Democracy Enters CoLLeGe: Stupy 
OF THE RIsE AND DECLINE OF THE 
Acapemic Lockstep, dy R. L. Duffus. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. ix+244 pp. $1.50 


Two readings of this book put it 
permanently in the rack at my elbow for 
constant stimulus and reference. Mr. 
Duffus started out to study what was 
happening to the unit system in American 
secondary education. He found this unit 
system cracking up and disintegrating 
so rapidly that he was impelled to study 
the attempts being made to replace it. 
Less in high school than in higher educa- 
tion, this led him on a long trek visiting 
every type of higher institution in 
America. 

The result is a wise book, alert, 
sensitive, critical, realistic. Nowhere that 
I know of can one get so brief and 
trenchant a review of the historical past 
in higher education. Certainly, nowhere 
as yet can one get so clear a picture and 
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keen an appraisal of the slow and turgid 
stream of ‘ae traditional culture process, 
or the traditional training for vocations 
and processes, or the turbulent, seething 
current of experimentation in American 
colleges and universities. 

To me, the greatest value of the book 
aside from its soundness and fairness lies 
in Mr. Duffus’ analysis in the last five 
chapters on trends. He shows clearly 
that in the wide variety of experimental 

rograms in such colleges as Antioch, 
Sa cell Bard, Chicago, Sarah Law- 
rence, Stephens, Florida, and Minnesota’s 
General College there is no one formula 
for general education, there is no one 
answer. 

It is clear from Mr. Duffus’ analysis 
that we have always had a simple and 
silly faith in set formulas, that many 
of the ills of present higher education 
come from self-imposed patterns of both 
classical cultural and vocational training 
in institutions of wide variety. The fact 
that so many different experiments are 
going on in the long delayed attempt to 
produce a liberal and useful education 
for American youth, while it gives us a 
sense of insecurity, nevertheless gives us 
high hope for the evolution of a real 
general education in America. 

Matcoum S. MacLean 
University of Minnesota 


A Question 


THe MetHopoLtocy or EpvucaTIoNAL 
Researcu, dy Carter V. Good, A. 8. 
Barr, and Douglas E. Scates. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1936. xxi+882 pp. $3.75. 


This “volume is addressed to field 
workers: teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents; graduate students 
who are preparing to be field workers; and 
those who supervise the training of such 
workers.” The point of view of the 
authors “is that competent educational 
workers should participate in the solution 
of professional problems, either as con- 
sumers or producers of research.” 

The book has 16 chapters plus about 
100 pages of appendices. In all there are 
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865 pages. (Yes, this is important, 
Generous bibliographical references are 
supplied in footnotes and at the end of 
each chapter. The first chapter treats 
of the nature of scientific thinking; the 
second tells how to select a problem; and 
the third discusses the survey of the 
literature. Chapter four deals with the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses, and 
chapter five follows with a classifica. 
tion of research methods. Chapters six, 
seven, eight, and nine present the details 
of the historical, normative-survey, and 
experimental methods. Chapter ten js 
devoted to other methods. Chapter 
eleven explains how to analyze and 
interpret data; chapter twelve, how to 
formulate generalizations and conclusions; 
and chapter thirteen describes the prepara- 
tion ” the research report. Chapter 
fourteen gives the standards for evaluating 
writing and research, while chapter fifteen 
is a treatise on the training and super- 
vision of research workers. Chapter 
sixteen is a summary. One of the 
appendices gives a list (75 pages) of the 
educational problems still to be solved, 
while the other comprises a list of pro- 
fessional journals. 

Perhaps my review should end here, 
for the at was written for those who 
wish to engage in educational research. 
My point of view is that of a teacher and 
an investigator in science. 

Certainly, all of us would agree that 
teachers should be interested in studying 
their problems and in making contribu- 
tions to their solution. They are the ones 
who come into intimate contact with 
students. Some of us would not question 
the statement that too frequently pro- 
fessors and supervisors assume that they 
are the only ones who are capable of 
studying these problems, and that too 
frequently they oad down their answers 
in the form of pronouncements for 
teachers to follow. Any book which 
helps to free teachers from dictation from 
above and which helps them in the study 
and solution of their teaching problems is 
decidedly worth while. 

The reviewer has neither time nor 
inclination to review this book in detail, 
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even if the editor would permit. He does 
wish, however, to cite a few instances as 
examples of the level on which the whole 
book is written, for it is this aspect which 
interests him most. Chapter twelve 
treats of the formulation of conclusions 
and generalizations. We are told along 
with discussions: 


1.That generalizations should be carefully 
formulated. 

2, That educational generalizations should be 
conceivable and in agreement with fact. 

3. That generalizations should not conflict 
with the known laws of nature or previously 
established generalizations. 

4. That educational generalizations should be 
stated in the simplest possible terms. 

5. That educational generalizations should be 
amenable to deductive reasoning. 

6. That there are eleven common fallacies of 
reasoning leading to erroneous generaliza- 
tions. These are: 

Argument from a single or limited number 
of instances 

Argument from positive instances, to the 
neglect of negative cases 

The omission of evidence contrary to one’s 
opinion 

Failure to observe important circum- 
stances attending different phenomena 

Erroneous conclusions due to preposses- 
sions, preconceived ideas, and prejudices 

Attributing to a single variable, effects 
resulting from two or more variables 

Inaccurate instruments of measurements: 
dependence upon subjective judgment, 
estimates, and guesses 

Argument from analogy 

Failure to discriminate between material 
and immaterial circumstances 

Mistaken inferences of various sorts 

Generalizations from insufficient data 

7. That there are six common fallacies of in- 
duction: fallacy of nonobservation, consist- 
ing of neglect either of some of the instances 
or of some of the circumstances attendant 
on a given instance; fallacy of malobserva- 
tion; errors incidental to classification, 
nomenclature, and terminology; errors origi- 
nating in the employment of the inductio 
per simplicem enumerationem; false analogy 
including argument from antiquity and 
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final causes; and errors commonly arising 
out of the use of the inductive methods. 
Six of these are: 
Mistaking @ for the cause of 4 when the 
real cause is ¢ 
Mistaking @ for the sole cause when 4 
and ¢ are joint causes 
Mistaking joint effects for cause and 
effect 
Mistaking the remote cause for the 
proximate cause, or the reverse 
Neglecting to take into account the 
mutual action of cause and effect 
Inversion of cause and effect 
8. That there are two levels of generalization: 
empirical and completescientificexplanation. 
g. That there are different ways in which con- 
clusions may be stated. 


Three of them—but why give them? 

In Chapter 1, in discussing the scientific 
method, the authors state that some 
distinguishing characteristics of the scien- 
tific method are: 


1. Science is based on facts. 

2. Science employs the principles of analysis as 
a fundamental procedure in the compre- 
hension of complex phenomena. 

3. Science employs hypotheses in the thinking 
involved. 

4. Scientific thinking is characterized by 
freedom from emotional bias. 

5. Science utilizes accurate measurement. 

6. Science employs quantitative methods in 
the treatment of its data. 


Under the discussion of the selection 
of a problem the very illuminating state- 
ment is made that “the first step in 
problem solving is the location of a 
problem.” This is followed by an enumer- 
ation of seven criteria as bases for the 
discussion of the selection of a problem. 
Then, “after the problem has _ been 
selected, it must be definitely formulated 
and stated.” Further, “the problem 
should be stated as a question or in such 
form that the question to be answered is 
clearly indicated. . . . Obviously, it is 
not enough to formulate the problem 
briefly in the form of a question... . 
More detailed definition and delimitation 
are necessary.” 
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From the title of the book, from the 
chapter headings, and from the authors, 
one might expect a brief, concise state- 
ment of the questions involved and 
nothing more. To me, this would seem 
to be good pedagogy, and the authors 
are specialists in this field. Instead, we 
find 865 pages of detailed elementary 
analyses, such as those given, of the 
methodologies involved in educational 
research. 

It seems strange that around no other 
subject has there grown up such an 
enormous number of printed pages treat- 
ing of how to do research. Is there 
something peculiar about education which 
sets it apart; has there been a failure 
on the part of other researchers to meet 
a need; or is it a state of mind? In other 
subjects one learns to do research by 
doing it, usually in association with a 
more experienced person, and there is 
probably no better way. It is certain 
that if young prospective scientists were 
compelled to familiarize themselves with 
hundreds of papers, or even a book such 
as the one under review, on how to do 
research, they would never become scien- 
tists. To do research there must be an 
interest accompanied by stimulation, 
even to the point of enthusiasm. One 
would never acquire interest and enthusi- 
asm from this literature, nor in my 
opinion would one ever learn how to 
do research. Much of its content is 
perfectly obvious to any first-rate teacher 
capable of learning how to do research, 
and much more of it would never be used 
even if it were known. Who goes through 
all the mental gymnastics described in 
this book in selecting a problem or a 
method to attack it? The probability 
is that you would never get started if you 
did. Most of us select problems because 
we are interested in learning more about a 
subject than is already known, but 
teachers are told they must not select 
problems to satisfy intellectual curiosity. 

The book says to teachers that they 
ought to help solve their own problems 
by the research method. With this point 
of view I agree, but is it not a little 
inconsistent with the present attitude of 
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many educationists that research has 
been overemphasized in the graduate 
schools, and with the fact that schools of 
education are now granting hundreds 
of Masters’ degrees without any research 
training, and Doctors’ degrees with but 
little such training? 

FERNANDUS Payne 

Indiana University 


Three Books Affecting 
Possible Solutions 


Your Work Apsi.ities: How To Ex. 
PRESS AND ApPpLy THEM THROUGH 
Man Power SpeciricaTions, by 4. W. 
Rahn. New York:Harperand Brothers, 
1936. xilit+134 pp. $1.75. 

How To Finp anv FoLtiow Yovr 
CAREER: STRAIGHT THINKING ON Ca- 
REER PLANNING, by William J. Reilly, 
NewYork: Harper and Brothers, 1936, 
xili+161 pp. $1.75. 

Seven Ways to Make A Livine! Jy 
William Rado. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1936. 7+ 
256 pp. $2. 


The need for vocational information 
and vocational counseling has long been 
recognized. As yet we have been unsuc- 
cessful in producing any technique which 
can satisfactorily answer the problems of 
those seeking to make a vocational choice 
or those interested in changing vocations. 
While the quest for better tools goes on, 
many books are being written offering 
possible solutions. These three books 
are illustrations of sincere efforts by those 
who recognize the problem and are dili- 
gently attempting to find the answer. 

Mr. Rahn chooses to call his technique 
“The American Work Plan.” Upon those 
in search of employment, he urges the 
a. of a man-power specification. 

y this, he means a logically written, 
detailed presentation of data of one’s 
serene education, and experience. 

veryone in employment work will agree 
that candidates for employment often 
fail in their efforts to locate a position 
because they do not know how to present 
their qualifications to a prospective 
employer. To individuals who do not 
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know how to offer their services, this 
book will be of value. 

Mr. Reilly advises the unemployed to 
take a self-inventory, by the process he 
calls “straight thinking.” This means 
common sense, as applied to the problem 
of choosing a vocation, and then finding 
job possibilities within the vocational 
feld. His book should be of value to 
those who wander aimlessly and complain 
that they cannot get a job. 

Mr. Rado, on the other hand, offers 
yocational information in a different way; 
and to some who have not found their 
place in the present order of things, his 
thoughts will be of interest. His book 
employs what = be called the 
sociological approach to the interpreta- 
tion of vocational life. He proceeds, in a 
logical way, to a discussion of some of 
man’s problems and applies his thinking 
to men in different walks of life: the 
scientist, the artist, the politician, and 
others. 

There has been so much of the former 
type of assistance offered that I find more 
of a challenge in Mr. Rado’s discussion. 
In as much as Mr. Rado’s objective is 
different from the goal set by the other 
two, it is perhaps unfair to attempt to 
review these three books in a single 
review. The common denominator, how- 
ever, is the fact that each of them will 
make a contribution to those who are 
disturbed by the questions of “What 
shall I do?”’ and “‘How shall I do it?” 

Joun C. KENNAN 
University of Chicago 


Contemporary and Archival 


From Vermont To MicHicANn: CorRRE- 
SPONDENCE OF JAMES BurRILL ANGELL: 
1869-1871, edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press,1936. xii+30Ipp. $2.00. 


There is a kind of dusty delight in 
reading these old letters written to and 
by Doctor James Burrill Angell during 
the years, 1869-71, in which he was 
trying to make up his mind whether 
to leave the University of Vermont 
for the presidency of the University 
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of Michigan, in which subsequently, for 
nearly four decades, he wrought great 
accomplishments. 

But the volume has contemporary as 
well as archival significance, because the 
letters reveal the conflict of academic 
philosophies, still alive, as between the 
traditional Atlantic seaboard New Eng- 
land college ideal and the more pioneer- 
minded attitude of the Middle Western 
state university. President James R. 
Angell, of Yale, distinguished son of the 
eminent father, in the Foreword to the 
volume, comments upon this conflict 
with urbanity and understanding; and 
he appraises the high place attained by 
the elder Angell in the development of 
higher education west of the Appalachians. 

Mr. Wilfred B. Shaw, “unofficial 
historian” of the University of Michigan 
and Director of its Alumni Relations, has 
done his usual sympathetic and scholarly 
work as the editor and notator of 
this interesting correspondence. His pen 
sketches, illustrating the text, lend addi- 
tional flavor and distinction to the book. 

J. L. Morrityi 
Ohto State University 


Tue University Testinc Bureau: A 
Manuva oF Starr Procepures, dy 
E.G. Williamson. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Press, 


1936. Sopp. $I. 


This mimeographed bulletin, a manual 
compiled by E. G. Williamson, brings 
together in one place a comprehensive 
statement of the administrative and test- 
ing techniques used by the University 
Testing Bureau of the University of 
Minnesota. Established in 1932, the 
Bureau serves as a clinical agency for the 
students of the university in problems 
relating to educational and vocational 
adjustment. It is recognized as one of 
the outstanding testing organizations in 
any college or university in the country. 
Thus a compact statement of its organi- 
zation and methods is a most desirable 
book for all individuals interested in stu- 
dent-personnel problems. 
W. H. Cowtey 
Ohio State University 
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The Social Inadequacy of 
Education 
WILLIAM BENNET BIZZELL 
[Continued from page 240] 
public to feel that we are not resource- 
ful enough to differentiate between 
student capacities and incapacities. 
Our educational institutions have been 
experiencing great hardships during 
past years, and the future does not 
look encouraging unless we are able 
to adjust educational practices to the 
requirements of the new social order. 
There is widespread prejudice against 
education today, and the way to over- 
come it is to convince the public that 
we have the ability and the unselfish 
desire to make the most of the 
resources at our command. We must 
convince the public that educators are 
concerned primarily with intellectual 
accomplishment and that scholarship 
is being served by our institutions. 
We cannot look hopefully to the future 
of education in this country unless 
these high purposes can be realized by 
our schools and colleges. [Vol. VIII, No. s] 


The Classics in Translation 
SHERMAN PLATO YOUNG 
[Continued form page 244] 

classical literature in English transla- 
tion a bewildering collection impossible 
of intelligent attack. 

Lovers of Greece and Rome may 
regret the present relegation of the 
classics to an inferior position in the 
curriculum. They must not surrender 
all the values that these ancient cul- 
tures can give to modern life, values 
which are essential to the healthy 
vitality of any civilization. The sit- 
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uation is ripe for a rediscovery of the 
life and literature of Greece and Rome 
by widespread groups of our popula. 
tion which have been intellectually 
underprivileged in other eras. Lovers 
of the classics can create an unpar. 
alleled revival of interest in human. 
istic values and extend the influence 
of those values to areas of soci- 
ety which have never been able to 
enjoy them because of their linguistic 
incapacity. The present opportunity 
requires our most enthusiastic and 
intelligent planning and teaching. 
[Vol. VIII, No. ¢ 


Social-Activities Program 
CLARA M. BROWN 
[Continued from page 264] 

The number of surveys of one sort 
or another which are made by educa- 
tional agencies is legion; the propor- 
tion of such investigations that bear 


fruit in terms of improved conditions | 


as a result of survey recommendations 
is unfortunately low. Consequently, 
the really important point is not what 
conditions existed in the institution 
in 1934, but rather what is happening 
as a result of the survey. 

Many student groups are making 
an intelligent attack on the problem 
of providing a more satisfactory social 
life for the bulk of the student body. 
The university administration is giv- 
ing the matter serious study as are 
off-campus groups who are _ inter- 
ested in the welfare of the institu- 
tion. Many forward-looking plans are 
already under way; many more are 
under consideration. But that 1s 
another tale and must await a later 
discussion. [Vol. VIII, No. 5] 
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